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DR, THOMAS FORSTER AND SHELLEY. 


The numerous writings of Dr. Thomas Forster, 
the naturalist and Pythagorean, offer a tempting 
field for the bibliographer, and some day I hope to 
deal with them. At present my object is merely 
to call attention to his relations with the author of 
‘Queen Mab.’ ‘There are several allusions to 
Shelley in the numerous writings of Dr. Thomas 
Forster. He says:— 

“Percy Bysshe Shelley, the distinguished author of 
* Queen and other Poems,’ lived wholly on the 

uctions of agriculture, and tasted of nothing which 
possessed animal life. He used during our early 
intimacy and friendship to argue with me that such diet 
softened the ferocities of our nature and made us 
better men.” —‘ Medicina Simplex,’ 1832, p. 248. 
Tn a foot-note he adds :— 


“ One of the most amiable of the good traits in Shelley’s 

r, and one which counterbalanced some un- 
fortunate errors in the expression of his opinion was his 
humanity. He never could bear taking away life for the 
tag of gluttony, and used to argue that the whole 
ry of the culinary art was stained with the annals 

of animal bloodshed. That men should never take away 
animal life for sport humanity obliged me to admit; but 
Ihave sometimes questioned whether the making man 
an exception to the general analogies of nature through- 
out which life is sustained by the destruction of life 
would in the end contribute to the quantum of animal 
enjoyment. For pasture land is now covered with tame 


would have no existence were they not bled [? bred] for 
the use of food. The other question, however, proposed 
by Shelley, whether the savage and dirty scenes of 
butchery connected with eating of animal food does not 
brutalize the heart of man, and prepare him for still 
more ferocious crimes, is one of much higher importance, 
The subject is worthy of the most attentive examination 
of moralists and legislators. Xenocrates was right, that 
7 — —_ example are the foundations of morality,” 
—Ibid., p. 248. 


In his ‘ Recueil de ma Vie’ (Bruxelles, 1837), 
there is the following passage :— 


“*T am not singular,’ said Shelley to me one day, 
walking by Newgate, ‘in disbelieving in Christianity; I 
am only singular in confessing it. Do you think if men 
really believed in the doctrines of the Sermon on the 
Mount they would hang their fellow creatures for ay 
something from a dwelling-house to keep a family 
children from starving, or send a soul to howl for ever in 
the regions of the damned, according to their professed 
belief, merely for forging a draft ; or would attend bull- 
baitings, cockfights, and brothels of young women 
seduced away from the comforts of their homes, and now 
working their own perdition here and hereafter, in order 
to gratify those, clerical or Jay it matters not, who, with 
fiendish hypocrisy, preach the gospel of peace with the 
dagger of the assassin in their hand, and roll like swine 
in sensual infamy, while they profess to mortify the 
flesh and to do to others as they would that others 
should do to them? What has been the object of the 
crusades of old, in times of ascetic Christianity, but the 
plunder of Oriental riches; and what is modern mer- 
chandise in the west but the traffic in human blood; 
the Christian scourging the negroes at his work, and 
canting about carrying his own cross on his back? No; 
let me hide my head from the world in honest infidelity, 
and dwelling amidst the beauties of Nature still hope 
that there may be a God of justice !’”—P. 95. 


His ‘ Philosophia Musarum’ (Bruges, 1843) has 
a dedication to Lewis Gompertz. In the course of 
it Mr. Forster says :— 


“Vegetable food has been hinted at as the natural 
diet of man; while the destruction of animal life for 
culinary and other domestic purposes has been cond 

as sinful. I am well aware that you entertain this 
opinion, and I have no valid objection to it. For, firstly, I 
believe vegetable diet to be best suited to our nature; 
long habit alone having placed animal food among the 
imaginary necessities of life. It has been objected to 
this notion—that other animals who follow the instincts 
of nature, prey on each other. This is true; but why, I 
ask, should man, whose improvement admittedly consists 
in the cultivation of those faculties in which he excels, 
or seems to excel, other animals, persist in a diet which 
is found to corrupt his nature, while the means —— 
for procuring it harden the heart and prepare mankin: 
for every crime? This is, am aware, to a superficial 
mind an objection to your opinion on this subject ; but 
it vanishes on a moment's reflection, Besides this the 
same quantity of land will sustain more human beings on 
vegetable than it will on mixed diet. Moreover those 
who have tried both have found themselves healthier, 
freer from low = and less subject to painful diseases 
and premature death on a diet of vegetable substances. 
Such diet also clears the head, often cures cerebral 
disorders, and is a guarantee against many of the most 
severe calamities with which human nature is afflicted. 
Sacred history and all the ancient traditions of the East 
represent the permission to kill and devour fiesh as bei 


beasts, who enjoy for a time the boon of life, but who 


given to man in consequence of the ravages of the fi 


gent. | 
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or of some other valent disaster to which all the 
traditions testify. nd it seems, therefore, that this 
permission must have been temporary, although men, 
seduced by babit and gluttony, have continued it. Much 
has been said of late of the virtues of temperance with 
regard to fermented liquors, and there can be no doubt 
of the efficacy of these virtues; but I believe abstinence 
from the flesh of animals to be a far more powerful 
remedy against disease. Indeed, when a man once 
accustomed himself to herbs he can rarely return to flesh 
with safety. And though malaria and atmospherical varia- 
tion are the principal exciting causes of disorders and their 
varieties, I am persuaded that the —— over 
which alone medicine has control, is more a g to 
repletion of animal food than to te else, if we 
Eo only mental anxiety and the abuse of the faculties, 
Wild animals are free from the diseases of domestic life 


Non Massica Bacchi 
Manera nec illis epula nocuere reposts, 
Frondibus et victu tur simplicis herb ; 
Pocula sunt fontes liquidi atque excercita cursu 
Flumina nec somnos abrumpit cura salubres. 
“While Newton was writing his ‘ Principia’ he lived 
on bread, potatoes, and water; the poet Byron declared 
that he never felt quite well except on —— diet. 
Lawrence, our principal surgeon and physiologist, lived 
for many years on it. Shelley never tasted animal f 
At the time I was acquainted with him I knew many 
whole families who were brought up on herbs and fruits, 
and who enjoyed the best health, exhibiting —_ 
beauty. Dr. Lambe’s case is well known. m 
ving originally a bad constitution he not only recovered, 
but got into sound health on a diet of this kind, and seems 
likely to outlive all the physicians of his ~- At Man- 
chester there exists a society of Christians who from con- 
scientious motives refuse to eat flesh, and the members 
are remarkably and were free 
from the cholera and r epi "—Pp, x¥-xvi. 
I have corrected some obvious misprints in these 


quotations. 
In his ‘ Piper's Wallet’ (Bruges, 1846) there is a 
q from a True Story,” to which the following note 


is added : The anther of this eriginal cong anid 
to bove [sic for “ have tia . Forster, and 
the stranger alluded to Mr. Shelley, the poet.” 
The song is to the tune of “Up in the morning 
early,” and reads as follows :— 


Ane day while ganging lang the street, 
Atween the late an’ earlie, 

A girl I met, 

an’ greeting sairlie, 

The frost was hard, the snaw lay deep, 
The weather wild an’ bl 

I thought that I maun also weep 
For purtye cau’d an’ drearie. 


Vagrants to prison, hear ye ; 
"Tis the best place to rot an’ pine, 
For purtye cau’d an’ drearie. 


“ How dare ye sleep in open air. 
That bas uae lnnd te ring ia? 

Or lilt in market, street, or fair, 
Wha hae nae ha’ to sing iv, 


— 


For Christ his sake, wha lo’ed the puir, 
An help'd the sick an’ wearie, 
Hie to the dungeon, quit the muir, 
Curst purtye cau'd an’ drearie.” 
a er sorrin features, 
Noo led her to his ingle, hame, 
Aye free to a’ puir creatures ; 
Here, in untutor’d Nature’s fane, 
The lass warm an’ cheerie, 
An’ e’en the dog ga’e half his bane 
To purtye cau’d an’ drearie, 
Troth I maun doff, thought I, the mask, 
Let faith ee canting, 
Justice gies man a higher task, 
To aid the sick an’ wanting. 
Let Kirk and Aristocracy 
Join hands in ch 3 
There is nae hame in Christendie 
For purtye cau'd an’ drearie. 
These are all the quotations that need now be 
offered from the very miscellaneous writings of 
Thomas Maria Ignace Forster, who was 
proud of his invention of the word “‘ Phrenology” 
and of his friendship with Shelley, and who con- 


‘ood. | tinued, after his reception into the Church of Rome, 


to hold some views that are not generally regarded 
- => = be seen that, however much 
e di ™m he fully recognized the 
kindly and of his character. 
Wituam E. A. Axon. 
66, Murray Street, Higher Broughton, Manchester. 


FINNISH FOLK-TALES. 

Seeing how much interest is taken in folk- 
lore, it may be of interest to many to read a series 
of stories as yet but little known. Many of the 
Finnish and Lapp stories I have translated have been 
taken down from the lips of ge by friends, 
and some as yet only exist in MS. A very interest- 
ing set of beast tales from Finland is in my pos 
session, and if the Editor can spare room will a 
in these pages. The Magyar stories quoted 
after are fly from a work now in the press, 
wherein a full account is given as to where they 
have been obtained. The translation is as n 
as possible literal, no attempt having been 
to polish it in any way. 

THE WONDERFUL BIRCH.* 

There was once upon a time a man and his wife, 
and they had a daughter. One day one of their 
* ‘Thmeelinen Koiwu,’ ‘Suomen Kansan Satuja 

Tarinoita” i. 59; also ‘Kummallinen Tammi,’ * 

Wonderful Oak,’ and ‘Kolmet Sisiirykset,’ ‘The Three 
Sisters,’ in the same volume; also ‘ Tuhkamo’ and ‘Tuk- 
kimo,’ Of. ‘Polnische Volksagen,’ “aus dem Pol- 
nischen des K. W. Woycicki,” von F. H. — 
Berlin, 1839, vol. iii. No. 7, ‘Die Eiche und der Schaaf- 
pelz'; ‘Mirchensaal aller Vilker fiir Jung und Alt, 
yon Dr. Kletke, Berlin, 1945, i, 149, ‘ Finette Aschen- 
brédel,’ Mr, tells me he bas a like 


story from Lyngen, and another he has from Swedish Lap 


| 
| 
A coof yclep a 
Came by, to prayers gacing ; 
“ Hizzy,” quoth he, “ ye "ve slept abroad, 1 
An’ noo y’er lute are playing. ’ 
In the Gude’s name, I maun consign ‘ 


bes 
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sheep strayed into the forest, and they went out 
to seek it. They sought and sought in every direc- 
tion, one going this way and one that, and the 
third in another. Whilst they were seeking, a witch 
came up to the woman and changed her into a 
black sheep, taking the woman’s form herself. The 
witch then began to cry, “Old man! old man! I 
have found the sheep!” The old man thought it 
was his wife, and so he went home with the old 
witch, rejoicing that the lost sheep was found. 

When they got home the old witch said, “ Now, 
my little old man, you must kill that sheep, lest it 
get lost a second time.” The old man, who was a 
yery kind and obliging sort of man, only said, “All 
right”; but when the daughter heard that she 
rushed off to the sheep-fold and cried, ‘‘ Mother, 
they ’re coming to kill you”; and the black sheep 
answered, “If they do kill me do not eat any of 
my flesh, but collect my bones and bury them in 
the field.” 

Then they came and killed the sheep, and the 
old witch made soup of its flesh and gave it to the 
daughter to eat; but she remembered her mother’s 
warning and ate none of it, but carried the bones 
out and buried them in a field. From the spot 
where she placed them there grew up a strong and 
beautiful birch tree.* After some time the witch 
had a daughter, and then she began to ill-use and 
torment the man’s daughter in every way. It so 
happened at that time that the king made a great 
feast in his castle, and invited all— 

He called high, he called low, 

He called rich, he called poor ; 
and said, “Fetch hither the maim and the blind.” 
The invitation at last came to the man’s house. 
Then said the witch, “ You goon with my daughter, 
and I will give your daughter a little work to do, so 
that she may not find the time long.” So the man 
took the witch’s daughter and went to the palace; 
but the witch broke down the fireplace and threw 
a bushel of wheat among the stones, and said to 
the man’s daughter, ‘‘ If you don’t gather all that 
corn up and put it in its place and build the fire- 
place up again by the evening I will eat you up.”t 
land, from Karesuanto. See also Hyltén Cavallius, ‘Svenska 


Folk Sagor,’ ‘Den lilla Guld-skon’; ‘ Deutsche Volke- 
miirchen,’ bearbeitet von F. Hoffmann, Dresden, 1846, 


‘Aschenbrédel,’ p. 73 ; Grimm, Nos. 21, 65, and 130, and | og 


notes. Amongst the numberless variants other than above 
may mention the Magyar ‘The Three Princesses,’ 
“Cinder Jack,’ and ‘The Widower and his Daughter.’ 
It is interesting to note that I heard a nurse tell, a few 
years ago in Holderness, a very similar tale to that under 
consideration. Cf. also the well-known Cinderella stories. 
* Cf. the golden reed which grows out of the navel of 
the witch’s daughter in this story infra. 
t For difficult tasks which hero or heroine must 
a see Magyar stories ‘Handsome Paul,’ ‘Cinder 
ack,’ ‘The King and the Devil,’ ‘Fisher Joe,’ &c. 
(the English text of these stories will be found in a 


work on Magyar folk-tales published by the Folk-lore 


Society, and now in the press); vide ‘ Vadrdzsik,’ by | Folk 


The old witch then went away and joined the 
others, and the girl remained at home. She tried to 
pick up the corn, but she soon saw it was impossible, 
and went in her sorrow to the birch that grew over 
her mother’s grave; there she wept bitterly—wept 
because her mother lay dead in the cold grave and 
could no longer help her wretched daughter. While 
the poor girl sat weeping she heard her mother’s 
voice from the grave saying, “Daughter! why 
are you weeping?” “The witch has broken down 
the fireplace and thrown a bushel of wheat among 
the stones, and bade me put all in order by the 
evening,” replied the girl; “and that is why I weep, 
mother.” ‘‘ Weep not,” said the mother, ‘* but 
take a twig from my branches and sweep over the 
stones with it, and the corn and stones will at once 
fly back to their places.” The girl did as she was 
commanded, and swept over the stones with the 
birch twig ; and lo! the corn flew into its place 
and the stones all jumped into their places. The girl 
then went back to the birch and laid the twig on 
her mother’s grave. Her mother then told her to 
bathe herself on one side of the birch, to wash her- 
self on the other, and to dress on the third side, 
This the girl did, and she became so beautiful that 
her equal was not to be found in the whole world. 
She also found there beautiful clothes and a 
splendid horse, whose hairs were alternately gold 
and silver. The girl dressed, mounted the horse, 
and rode off to the king’s palace. When she 
arrived the king’s son came up, fastened her horse 
to a pillar, and led her to the palace. There she 
stayed the whole time by the side of the king’s 
son, and all the people stared at her and wondered 
who she was and from what castle so beautiful a 
young girl could be; but no oneknewanything about 
her. They then went to the table, and she sat at the 
head of the table on the right hand of the king’s son ; 
but the witch’s daughter had to sit under the table 
and gnaw her bits of bone. The king’s son didn’t 


Janos Kriza, and ‘ Népdalok és Mondak,’ by Janos 
Erdélyi, See also Finnish tale ‘ Ei-niin-mita’ (‘Just 
Nothing ’), ‘Satuja ja Tarinoita,’ ii. 53; ‘Maan, Meren 
Kulkija Laiwa’ (‘The Ship that can Suil on Land and 
Sea’), ii, 22; and ‘Seppo Ilmarisen Kosinta’ (‘Smith 
Iimarinen’s Courtship’), i. 1; and ii. 2, 29, and 
33 ; also the Lapp stories ‘ Bondesinnen,’ ‘ Beivekongen,” 
‘Gutten som tjente hos Kongen,’ and ‘ Ruobba,’ ‘ Jetten 
. Fanden,’ in Friis; ‘Malagasy Isilakdlona,’ Folk- 
lore Journal, 1884, p. 130 ; ‘ Verhandlungen der gelehrten 
Estnischen Gesellschaft zu Dorpat,’ zweiter Band, 
drittes Heft, p. 76,‘ Der Dankbare Fiirstensohn’; Woy- 
cicki, ‘ Polnische Volksagen,’ ‘ Die Flucht’; Hylten Ca- 
vallius och Steffens, ‘Svenska Folk Sagor,’‘ Hafs Firum 
‘Samlade Smirre Beriittelser’ af C. F. Ridderstad, 
Linképing, 1849, ‘ Agnete lille Dei’; Stokes, ‘ Indian 
Fairy Tales,’ ‘ The Raja’s Son,’ pp. 163 and 180 ; Temple, 
‘ Legends of the Punjab,’ ‘ Raja Rasald,’ p. 43; Thorpe, 
* Yule-tide Stories,’ ‘Svend’s Exploits,’ p. 353; Geldart, 
‘ Folk-lore of Modern Greece,’ ‘ The Snake, the Dog, 

the Cat,’ p. 44; Folk-lore Journal, 1884, p. 13 ; Guber- 
natis, ‘ Mythology,’ i. 38; Ralston, ‘ Russian 

-tales,’ ‘ Water King,’ p. 126. 
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know any one was under the table, but thought 
it was a dog, and kicked her with his foot so 
that her hand broke off. Then the man’s daughter 
wished to leave, but the king’s son had caused the 
door handle to be tarred ; and so the girl’s ring 
stuck in the tar and she had not time to go back 
and fetch it, but rushed out, jumped on her horse, 
and sprang over the castle wall. When she got 
home she laid her beautiful clothes under the birch 
and left them there, together with her horse, and 
then went home and sat down on the hearth. Soon 
the man and his wife came home, and the witch 
said to the girl,“ Ah! you poor miserable thing, 
sitting there and knowing nothing of how the people 
have enjoyed themselves at the palace. The king’s 
son carried my daughter in his arms, but by accident 
he dropped her, andso broke herarm.” The girl knew 
all about it, but sat silent as if she knew nothing. 
Next day the king’s command came again that 
all were to go to the castle. “ Get up, old man, 
and dress yourself,” said the witch; “the king’s son 
in invites you to the feast. Take my daughter 
with you, and I will give the other girl a little 
work to do lest she should find the time long.” 
The man did so ; and the witch again broke down 
the fireplace and threw a bushel of linseed amon 
the stones, bidding the man’s daughter to put all 
in order by evening. 
The = girl began to weep, and went to the 
birch. There she bathed as before, and found more 
endid clothes and a finer horse than before. So 
took a twig from the birch and swept over the 
stones with it, and lo! the linseed went back to 
its measure and the stones jumped into their 
ow The girl then set off for the king’s palace. 
king’s son met her, tied her horse to a pillar, 
and led her to the festal hall. There she sat by his 
side as she had done the day before, but the 
witch’s daughter sat under the table and gnawed 
her bone. Then the king’s son, not knowing that 
any one was under the table, kicked out again and 
broke off one of her feet. When the man’s daughter 
rose to go home the king’s son ordered the door- 
posts to be tarred. There the girl's gold hair-band 
stuck and she hadn’t time to take it, but swung 
herself on to her horse and sprang over the castle 
walls, She left her horse and her beautiful clothes 
by the birch, and said, ““O mother! my golden 
hair-band is at the palace, for some one had tarred 
the door-posts, and it stuck in the tar.” ‘‘ Don’t 
trouble about that,” said the mother; “I will give 
i a better one in its place.” The girl then 
med home, and when the man and his wife 
returned from the palace she was sitting on the 
** Poor thing !” said the witch, “ not to 
have seen what we have seen at the king’s palace. 
The king’s son carried my daughter from room to 
room, but by accident he let her fall and broke her 
leg.” The man’s daughter said nothing, but sat in 
silence on the hearth. 


Next morning the witch roused the man and 
said, “Get up; the king’s son invites us to the 
lace.” So the man got up, and the witch gave 
im her daughter, saying, “ Take her with you, and 
I will give the other girl some work to do, so that 
she may not feel lonely while we are away.” Then, 
as before, the witch broke the fireplace down and 
poured a bowl of milk over the stones, and said, 
‘ If the milk is not in its bowl and the stones in 
their places by evening it will go ill with you.” 
The girl went to the birch again, set all in order, 
and then rode off to the king’s palace. This time 
the king’s son stood waiting for her. When she 
came he led her and stayed beside her all the day, 
But the witch’s daughter sat under the table, and 
while there had her eye kicked out. Every one 
wondered where the beautiful girl came from; but 
no one knew. This time the king’s son had the 
threshold tarred, and as the girl went out her gold 
shoe stuck in the tar, and she was obliged to leave 
it. When she got home she said to her mother, 
“© mother! my shoe is at the palace.” “ Never 
mind that,” said the mother ; ‘‘ you shall have a 
better one when you need it.” Soon the witch 
came home and said to her, “‘O you poor wretched 
one! not to see what we saw at the palace. The 
king’s son carried my daughter from room to room, 
but by accident he let her fall and put her eye 
out ; but you sit here and know nothing.” ‘‘ How 
can I know anything,” said the girl, “ when I have 
to work at the hearth all day ?” 
The king’s son again made a great feast at the 
ace and invited everybody to it,as he wished to 
d out to whom the ring, the golden hair-band, 
and the gold shoe belonged. The witch also got 
ready to go, and made her daughter a foot out of 
a battril, a new hand out of a baker’s peel, and 
new eye of horse-dung, and then set off with her 
to the palace. 
When all the people had assembled the king’s 
son said that whomever the ring, the hair-band, and 
the shoe fitted she should be his bride. Every one 
tried, but no one was successful. “The man’s 
daughter has not yet tried,” said the king’s son; 
‘* bring her also.” So the girl was brought to the 
7 and the king’s son handed her the ring, the 
ir-band, and the gold shoe to try ; but the witch 
came up and said, “Do not let her touch them, 
she will dirty them in the ashes; give them to me, 
and I will try them on my daughter.” The king’s 
son gave her the ring, and she chipped pieces off 
her daughter’s finger till the ring fitted her ; and 
in the same way the witch would nat allow the 
man’s daughter to touch the hair-band or the shoe, 
but chipped pieces off her daughter’s head and feet 
till they fitted. The king’s son then had to take 
her for his bride, and he followed her to the man’s 
house as he was ashamed to be married to such 
a bride at the Yet after some time he 
thought he had better take her home, and was 
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jast about to set off when the man’s daughter came 


down from the top of the stove and pretended to 
pass by to the cow-house. As she passed she said, 
‘Noble —- don’t take away my gold and 
silver.” The king’s son then ized her, and 
took her with him as well as the witch’s daughter, 
and set off for the palace. When they had gone 
some distance they came to a river, into which the 
king’s son tumbled the witch’s daughter, and she 
became a bridge. The king’s son and the man’s 
daughter then passed over it, and went to the 
birch, where they got many precious gifts—three 
waggons full of gold, twice as much silver, and a 
splendid horse ; the birch then vanished so that 
not even the place where it stood could be seen. 
The king’s son and his bride then rode on to the 
After some time the king’s son’s wife had 
a son, and this was told to the witch, who still 
thought it was her daughter who lived at the 
, and so she set off to take a godmother’s 
gift to the child. When she came to the river she 
saw the bridge that spanned it, and a golden reed 
growing on it which had grown from her daughter’s 
navel.* This she thought would do fora present 
to her daughter’s son, and was going to cut it when 
the heard a voice that said, “O, mother, don’t 
cut me!” “You are there, then,” said the witch. 
“Yes,” replied the daughter, “I was pushed in 
here and so became a bridge.” The witch then 
took the bridge to pieces, and her daughter 
came to life again. They then hastened off 
together to the palace. ere the witch ob- 
tained permission to see the young mother, and 
changed her into a reindeer, putting her own 
daughter in her place. But the child began to 
ery, and the witch’s ter had no milk to give 
it. The child was then taken to another room, 
and they all tried to soothe it, but in vain; it 
cried and wailed without ceasing. ‘‘ What’s the 
matter with the child that it is so restless ?” thought 
the king’s sop, and went to the fortune-teller to 
ask for advice. 
“It’s not your wifet who nurses the child,” 
said the woman, “for she runs in the wood 


* I heard a curious story, bearing on this common 
folk-lore incident, about a church near Hitchin the other 
day, An old lady is reported to have said, “ If there is a 
God let six ash trees grow out of my grave after I am 

” “Now,” said my informant, “six large ash trees 
iw out of her grave, and have lifted or torn asunder 
stones that her tomb is built of, and encircle, or even 
embed in themselves, the railing round it.” 
t + The changed bride occurs in Magyar tales, ¢.¢., 
The Three Oranges’ (Erdélyi, ii, 4), ‘ The Widower and 
his Daughter,’ and ‘The Two Orphans’; Gerle, ‘ Volks- 
mirchen der Béhmen,’ Prag, 1819, ‘ Die Goldene Ente ’; 
Asbjornsen and Moe, ‘Norske Folkeeventyr,’ ‘ Buske- 
brod m’; Grimm, Nos. 89, 135, and 198; Kletke, 
ite; Friis, ‘ piske Eventyr,’ No. 4; Steere, 
me p. 398; and Denton, ‘Serbian Folk- 


changed to a reindeer, and you have got the 
witch’s daughter in her place.” 

“How can I get my wife back?” asked the 
king’s son, “Give me the child,” said the for- 
tune-teller, “and I will go into the woods with 
the cows to-morrow, and while there I will gather 
leaves; perhaps the child will be quiet there.” 

The king’s son then took the fortune-teller with 
him to the palaceand gave the child to her; but when 
the witch saw that she tried to prevent it, and said, 
“ Why are you sending your child into the wood?” 
But the king’s son ordered the fortune-teller to 
take the child, saying that it would probably be 
quiet there ; and so the witch was compelled to 
let it go. 

When they got to the wood the fortune-teller 
saw a herd of reindeer feeding in a swampy place, 
and she sang to them :— 

Reindeer ! reindeer! feeding in the swamp, 

Come, and take care of your child. 

Come, and see the child you have borne : 

For the witch's daughter has neither food nor drink, 

And cannot quiet its cries !* 

Then came a reindeer out of the flock and suckled 
the child, and took care of it all that day ; and in 
the evening the reindeer gave the child to the for- 
tune-teller and said, ‘‘ Bring the child again to- 
morrow and the day after to-morrow, for after that 
I must go far away with the rest of the herd.” 

Next day the fortune-teller went to the palace 
to fetch the child, and the witch tried to prevent 
her; but the king’s son said, “Let it go to the 
wood again, that it may be quiet again to-night as 
it was last night.” So the fortune-teller put the 
child on her back and went into the woods and 
sang as before. Then came the reindeer and suckled 
the child and tended it all day, and it became so 
strong and beautiful that its like was not to be 
found in the whole world. In the evening, when 
the fortune-teller came Hbme, the king’s son asked 
whether the reindeer could not by any means be 
changed to a woman again. “ We'll try,” said the 
old woman. “Come with me to the woods in the 
morning, and if the reindeer takes off its skin burn 
it up.” Next day they went to the wood, and 
when the reindeer came to the child the fortune- 
teller said, “So you are going away to-morrow, 
and so I will never see you again ; let me comb 
your hair before you go.” The child’s mother 
then took off her skin, and let the fortune-teller 
comb her hair. Just then the king’s son seized the 
skin and burned it. “I smell burning,” said the 
mother, and looking round saw the king’s son. 
“Alas! alas! why did you do that? Now, 
poor wretched one that I am, I am quite 
naked,” said the child’s mother, and changed her- 
self first into a tuft of flax, then into a battril, and 


* & Q.,.’ 7S, ii. 105, ‘ Haccis-edne,’ Friis, No. 4; 
and ‘ Merestii, nouisija Neito’ (‘ The Maid who rose out 
of the Sea’), ‘ Satuja ja Tarinoita,’ i., No. 8. 
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next into a spinning-wheel; but the king’s son at 
once destroyed each of them, and so she ea 
woman again, and said, “ Why do you do so? Do you 
wish the witch to kill me?” “ Don’t fear that,” 
said the king’s son ; “she will never be able to 
hurt you again.” And they all went to the palace. 
The king’s son then ordered the witch’s daughter 
to be burnt, and ever after lived happily with his 
lovely bride. W. Henry Jonzs. 
Mumby Vicarage, Alford, 


Anmapa.—Harleian 3786, No. 32 :— 

“ Remonstrance of the Spanish Armada, 1639, but for 
what duration is not yet known. 

Their galeasses, gallions, and gallies ... 

Shipps built after the English fashion ... --- 120 


20 hulks, 20 pinks, 20 geroells ... . 60 
Inall, 380 
oluntary noblemen and gent. 
Saylors ... ont ws 13,000 
Galley slaves... os 300 
Lintalls of powder 9,000 
Poysned bullets for ordnance ... oe ... 42,000 
Yellow bullets for wild fire... on ... 20,000 
uskets, &c. we 12,000 
Partijans ... 


Double cannon field pieces filed with old nails and 
broken from, with flood of carriages and their necessaries, 
both for sea and land service, without number; also 
there are 3,000 boards end armour musket proof. There 
is great provision for round bisketts, eggs, bacon, cheese, 
2 boxes birds, beaves, ferage, dates, lampe, paper for 
fuel, water, pouches, landthorns, lead, spades, mattocks, 
oem coalthropes, basketts, Brass topps innumer- 
ie. 


“The names of the Commanders of the Fleet. Duke 
Albacyne, Duke Endisfisk, Duke Dadon, Marquess Dedall, 
Don Mitchell, Don Mashedula, Don Jugg, Don Dike 
Delay, Don Egmundu, with other Dons. 

“ With these the Archduke is to make with great force 
and to be you all of this while, who is reported to have 
a shipp thought to be cannon proof for his admirall. 

“This cometh with the Archduke Mavordly Spinola 
the Younger, the Earle of Tuscan, and the Earl of 
Aquila, with 30,000 horses, to be transported in flat 
bottoms boates. The second son of the Duke of Saxony 
is Admiral of ye — Navy ; Sir Rob, Dudley Vice- 
Admirall; Sir Griffin Marsham and Sir Guy Stanley, 
Collonels of Regiments. Also there is one Nevill, who 
counts himself Earl of Westmoreland, who hath a great 


com I 

“The names of the citties that hath sent in shipps, 

From Aveires 20, from Valentia 20, from Lisbon 40, 
from Foome hoy? 50, from Cadiz and Marquez 20, 
from St. Levastius 20, from Naples 40, from Barcelona 
70; tm toto, 280. There have arrived lately at Lisbon 30 
armed elephants from ——; but for what purpose is 
not yet known, 

“A coppie of a I're from Malligo, for this place is 
ter p’parason for Warr, the like hath not n in 
in, from whence the King is to have 1,000 tuns of 
@ and vineger, and likewise there is provided 1,000 

barrells of small shott, 10,000 lintalls of powder, 60,000 
broaches or basketts of pynes (pysonoes), with an in- 
credible number of spades, shovells, scoopes, mattocks, 
and all other provisions for victualls, and siso wild. 


“ There is also exported for this expedition from Dun- 
kirke and other places in the Netherlands under the 
King of Spain's dominions, 80 shipps,” 

W. Lovett. 

**Sertive THE Tames on FIRE.”—This pro- 
verbial expression has, from its first appearance in 
1865 (3°4 8. vii. 239), been an object of interest to 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ Unfortunately, while philo- 
logists were busy in hunting out the origin of the 
saying, ‘‘a red herring” was drawn across the 
track in the shape of temse,a sieve. Pror. Sxear 
very pertinently asked (6" S. viii. 476), “ Where 
can we find ‘to set the temse on fire’ in an old 
book?” I hope we shall hear no more of this 
north-country word. In 1846 I was in Dublin, 
and in conversation with my old friend Mr. (since 
Sir W. R.) Wilde, about a certain over-rated man, 
he said, “Ah! he'll never set the Liffey on fire.” 
It seems that in other of the world also well- 
known rivers are alluded to just as we allude to 
the Thames. Mr. Sata (4" S. v. 101) suggested 
that the phrase had originated in a poem by the 
third Lord Thurlow, published in 1814. I cannot 
give any very early quotation, but at least I can 
give one of 1776. In Foote’s ‘Trip to Calais,’ 
Act IIL, Lappelle says, in his broken French- 
English, “ Matt. Minnikin, my lady, an honest 
burgoise, that lives dans the cité, wo’n’t set fire to 
the Thames, though he lives near ad 

. 


Miss Foors, Countess or Harrineton. (See 
7” §. vi. 6.)}—Was Lord Harrington influenced in 
making Miss Foote his countess by any desire to 
offer re ion for an affront given by the previous 
Lady Harrington to the audience of Drury Lane 
Theatre and to Garrick when in the zenith of his 
fame? The incident, though probably a mere co- 
incidence, is sufficiently curious to deserve rescue 
from the ephemeral pages of a defunct print, and 
to call for rvation in connexion with my 
recent note. I send the original cutting :— 

“ A Card from the Audience of Drury Lane Theatre 

to Lady Harrington, 

“The Audience of Friday Night last, present every 
Thing, but their Respects, to Lady Harrington ; they be- 
seech her Ladyship, the next Time she is pleased to come 
late to the Play, that she will not think herself intitled 
to disturb their Entertainment by a Kind of a snufiling 
Gabble to the Persons about her, which will the next 
Time receive a more general Disapprobation than it did 
last Friday. Nothing but the Beauty and Innocence 
which were in her Ladyship’s Company, and Mr. Gar- 
rick’s being upon the Stage, could have prevented the 
Audience from returning her Insult in another Manner. 

“A, B.C. D. E. F, G. H. I. K., &. &e.” 
W. J. FrrzParrick. 
Dublin. 


‘Tae Surcron’s Comment.’ (See 6" S. x. 226, 
297, 393.)—The following translation from the 
German, containing the same idea as ‘The Sur- 


geon’s ent,’ may be found in an article on 
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Some Soldier Poetry,’ by John Weiss, Atlantic 
Monthly, July, 1862. The lines form part of a 
song which is sung by a minstrel before battle :— 
Three faces does a surgeon wear : 
At first God is not higher ; 
And when with wounds they illy fare, 
He comes in angel’s tire ; 
But soon as word is said of pay, 
How gracelessly they grieve him ! 
They bid his odious face away, 
Or knavishly deceive him. 

Mr. Weiss says that the date and name of 
author are unknown ; but judging from the Ger- 
man, it was written after the time of Luther. It 
is the production of some Meistersinger, who intro- 
duced it into a ‘History of Henry the Fowler’ 
that was written by him in the form of a comedy. 


8S. A. Wermore. 
Semen Falls, New York. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Hatt-marx.—Can any one give me an instance 
of this word being used to signify the assay-mark 
on _ earlier than 1826? In that year an index 
to the first sixty-one volumes of the Annual Register 
was published. Under ‘‘ Forgery” a reference is 
given to a case, “ forgery of the hall-mark on plate,” 
vol. xx. p. 168, 1777; but the entry really records 
the conviction of a man for “counterfeiting the 
stamp of a lion used by the worshipful company of 
Goldsmiths to mark gold and silver plate.” I do 
not ask for information about the marks them- 
selves, as I have Mr. Chaffers’s excellent volume 
‘Hall-Marks on Gold and Silver Plate,’ 1883 ; 
what I wish to ask is when the present term “hall- 
mark” first came into use. Its origin is obvious, 
namely, that, inasmuch as all articles of gold and 
silver made in London have to be assayed and 
stamped at Goldsmiths’ Hall, the assay-marks have 
come to be called “‘hall-marks.” The term has 
become so popular that a facetious writer in the 

terly Review, April, 1888 (p. 281), speaks of 
Council of Trent as “ hall-marking” the Vul- 
gate. J. Drxoy. 


_Gexerost : ArmicERI. — What is the exact 
difference between the two? Guillim gives the 
arms of many generosi (gentlemen) as distinguished 

m armigert (esquires); but what constituted 
the difference ? Joun E, T, Lovepay. 


Scarrives.—In his ‘Westward Ho’ Kingsley 
several times speaks of the “scarpines” as an 
instrument of torture used in the Inquisition, ex- 
ceeding all others in the agony produced. But he 
gives no description, or even hint as to its nature. 


I have searched, or had searched, almost every en- 
cyclopeedia, dictionary, &c., I could think of, but 
no Spanish works. Will some one kindly help me ? 


H. Deievinens. 
Castle Hill, Berkhampstead, 


AmsterDaM was this 
situated ? Is there any list of coffee-houses one 
can refer to? Any such list must necessarily be 
imperfect ; but nevertheless would be not a little 
useful. C. A. Warp. 

Walthamstow. 


“Cousin” ror “Nigce.”—Can any of your 
readers give me examples of the word cousin bei 
used for niece, say, in the seventeenth century or 
later? Buayk. 


Epwarp WILLIAMS, THE Wetso Barp.—On 
the fly-leaf of an old MS. volume of pedigrees and 
conveyancing matter, containing nearly six hundred 
pages, which was lent to me a few years ago, 
following is written :— 

“ A man’s Pedigree not necessarily an honour. I can 

trace my own pedigree for many generations (says Ed- 
ward Williams, the Welsh Bard). I can prove that many 
of my ancestors were men of rank and wealth and power; 
and am determined to print the whole genealogy, for the 
mere purpose of showing that the highest in rank were 
the lowest in moral worth, and that the greatest men 
among my forefathers were, out of all proportion, the 
greatest scoundrels.” 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me who this 
worthy genealogist was; and if he carried his threat 
into execution ? The entries in the book date from 
about 1780 to 1830. 

W. H: Sirs, Major-General. 
Rewe=Rowsep.—In “A notable | & wonderfall 
Seafight | Between | Two great & well-mounted 
Spanish Ships | And a | small & not very well 

provyded | English Shipp | ...... At Amsterdam, 
printed by George Veseler, Anno 1621,” 4to., 
letter, there is the following: the Spaniards “ com- 
maunded the boat aboard, bat she rewe from them.” 
Is there a later instance of the use of this form ? 
H. Hauupay Spar.ine. 


OpopEtpoc.—Can any of ‘N. & Q.’ readers 
help me to the derivation of opodeldoc? Littré 
defines it, but does nothing more. I have heard 
that it isan American term, though Mayne says that 
it is an Oriental term, and Ogilvie that it is said to 
have been invented by Mindererus. At present, of 
course, it signifies a soap liniment. The first half 
is, I should think, dds, juice, the second might be 
Arabiap. I shall be —— for any assist- 
ance, Sympson. 


Biaxe anv Sr. Famitizs.—A painted 
shield in my possession bears, Arg., a chev. between 
three garbs sa. (Blake), impaling Erm., on a bend 
gu three bezants, intended, I believe, for St. 
Albyn, of Alfoxton, co. Somerset. Can any one 
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lain when the iage between the two families 
took place, and whether the Alfoxton family ever 
bore the above coat? Burke gives the bend as 
sable. Possibly the difference in the tincture may 
have been an error on the of the artist. The 
shield, which is surmounted by the martlet ar., on 
cap of pretence the crest of Blake, is probably over 
one hundred years old, and bears the motto, 
** Munera decusque laboris.” E. Fry Wane. 

Axbridge, Somerset. 


** ADVERBS WEAKEN ALL THE LINE.”— Would 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly 7 where this line 
is to be found ? RAMMATICUS. 


Dame Dororny Hatt.—<According to an Irish 
funeral certificate (Add. MS. 4820, p. 355), “ Dame 
Dorothy Hall was married to Mr. Bayly, of ——, 
and was interred in St. Michael’s Church, Dublin, 
March the 5th, 1713-4.” The arms displayed at 
the faneral were: Gules, a chevron vair between 
three martlets or (Bayly), impaling Arg., three 
talbots’ heads, erased sable, between nine cross- 
crosslets az. (Hall). I have endeavoured in vain to 
identify this lady, and shall be glad of any clue 
your readers may be able to furnish me. ere 
op to have been an Irish baronet named 

yly, of whom I can find no note in the baronet- 
ogee, viz., Sir Edward Bayly, of Tinny Park, co. 

icklow, Bart. Will dated Oct. 10, 1741; had a 
wife Dorothy, and children Edward, Lambert, 
Charles, Dorothy, Arabella, and Anne-Lucinda. 
The arms of Hall above mentioned are on record as 
belonging to a family of the name at Hallow, co. 
Worcester, in the Visitations of that 


Attusion By Lorp Carnarvon.—Will any of 
your readers oblige by giving the quotation from 
an old Italian poet, probably Dante, to which 
Lord Carnarvon alludes in his letter on open 
churches to the Archbishop of Canterbury ? 

Boscomss. 


Leste Hamiroy.—Can any reader 
supply information concerning the father of William 
ie Hamilton, formerly Attorney General of the 
Leeward Islands and member of the Council at 
Barbadoes ? He married Lady Isabella Erskine in 
1770. She was married after Mr. Hamilton’s death 
to John, fifteenth Earl of Glencairn, and having no 
issue the title became extinct. I know that the 


father of William Leslie Hamilton belonged to the pe 


family of Hamilton of Monkland. 
Aenzs F, Hamuitron. 


Cextic Evskarian Lanouaces.—Has any- 
thing been recently done to trace the supposed 
Euskarian or Basque element in the Celtic lan- 
guages? These are undoubtedly Aryan in their 
main features, but still, in many points, both in 
gPammar and in many roots, unlike the other Aryan 


languages of Europe and Asia, ¢. g., in their “ muta- 
tions ” of consonants, in some of their inflexions, &, 
Has this problem been solved in recent researches in 
Celtic philology? Also, have any connexions been 
established between them and the agglutinative 
languages of Eastern Europe? I know of Mr, 
Elton’s writings, but I want to know what has 
been done recently by English or foreign philo- 
logists to clear up the matter. 
W. S. Laca-Szyrma. 

“ Friar’s phrase in Milton's 
L’ Allegro’ (1. 82) is explained to mean a will-o’-the- 
wisp. Is there any legend regarding the connexion 
of this night-fire with friars? If so, what is the 
on the matter? James D. Burien. 


, Wis., U. 


Scotcn Coat.— What is a Scotch coal ? Anthony 
Walker, in his ‘Lees Lachrymans, sive Comitis 
Warwici Justa,’ 1673, says :— 

“A rough herald would have found blots enough in 
Abner’s scutcheon, and a rude pencil would have painted 
it with staynant colours, or a Scotch coal. Yet nothing 
is mentioned but what is commendable, and worthy 
praise.” —P, 25. 

‘ON. 


Broapsipgr.—I have a broadside headed ‘ The 
Daumvirate.’ Beneath the title appear two hands 
clasped, and a ribbon bearing the motto, “ Duo 
juncti in uno.” Underneath this, framed in two 
ovals formed by an intertwined nt with its 
tail in its mouth, are the portraits of two gentle- 
men, one wearing on his shoulder the ermine of a 
peer’s robe, the other in plain dress, with curled 
wig, and the full jabot to his shirt showing. Be- 
tween them, on the body of the serpent, “ Nemo 
Nos Impune Lacessit.” Under these portraits, in 
two lines :— 

O that they were wise, that they understood this, 

That they would consider their latter end! 

Deut. xxxii. 29. 

Then follows a view of the Tower of London, with 
a scaffold, on which are a coffin, an executioner with 
a raised axe, and a number of figures, two of them 
ecclesiastics, The scaffold is surrounded by & 
mounted guard three or four deep, and a vast con- 
course of spectators. Am I right in supposing the 
print has reference to the execution of Lords 
Balmerino and Kilmarnock? There is no date nor 
any names, not even that of the printer ; but where 
these should be the motto “ Honi soit qui mal y 
nse,” C. A. Waite. 
Preston on the Wild Moors. 


Lrrayy or Sr. Domunic.—In Lea’s ‘ History 
of the Inquisition,’ vol. i. p. 283, we read of a cer- 
tain Papal Bull by which every Dominican friar 
was ordered to say daily after matins “seven 

salms and litanies of the Virgin and St. Dominic. 
he Litany of the Blessed Virgin is, of course, that 
commonly called the Litany of Loretto; but what 
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is the Litany of St. Dominic? Is it possible that 
the rosary can be meant ? Anon. 


Persury.—In vol. iv. of ‘ Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries,’ fourth edition, p. 127, I find the follow- 
ing: “The punishment of perjury was anciently 
death ; afterwards banishment, or cutting out the 
tongue.” Can any of your correspondents do me 
the favour to tell me when the punishment ceased 
to be death? H. W. C 


Court Rotts or Litre Compron.—Can any 
of your readers favour me with any information 
respecting the Manor Court Rolls of Little Compton, 
in the diocese of Gloucester, and more particularly 
those dating from 1650 to 1750? R. E. L. 


Davin Sztoy, M.P. (Scortayp) ror Burntis- 
LAND 1665-9.—Can any person give information 
about this David Seton? Is this the same man as 
David Seton, burgess of Edinburgh 1661, and 
David Seton, collector of cess, aes, 1666? 


W.S. Club, Edinburgh, 


Heratpic.—I should feel obliged if any of your 
readers could tell me to whom the following coat 
belongs: 1 and 4, Or, a lion ramp. ; 2 and 3, Ermine, 
a mullet az.; overall a pretence, Arg., a chev. gu., 
in chief two roundles, in @ cross crosslet 
fitchée, a knight’s helmet. Crest, lion séjant. 
Answers can be sent direct. J. G. Braprorb. 

157, Dalston Lane, E, 


‘Vers pe Sociéré.’—Who was the author of 
two volumes of miscellaneous poems bearing the 
above title? The work bears the name of J. 
Ridgway as publisher. It has (proh/ nefas) no 
date, but must have been printed about 1820-30. 
The title-pages of both volumes are copper-plate, 
with two views of (apparently) the author's rural 
home, and with the appropriate motto, “ Ado- 
lescens pennam admovi; senex dum perficerem 

us sum.” E. Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Breaker. —Is breaker another term for keeper ? 
The word occurs in the late Lord Cockburn’s 
‘Circuit Journeys,’ just published by Mr. David 
Douglas, Edinburgh. At p. 57 he says :— 

“T never enter madhouses, but the new Lunatic 
Asylum is very striking outside, and stands on a fine 
site, While asking a little boy on the road some ques- 
tions about it, he used a nin | which it is to be hoped 
does not truly indicate the character of the internal 
treatment. He pointed out a man who was walking in 
& gallery as ‘the breaker.’ ‘What do you call the 
breaker!’ ‘The man that breaks the daft folk.’ A lad 
beside us also used the term as familiar.” 

The asylum referred to is, or was then, at Dum- 
fries, and in the journal breaker is printed in 
ics. The expression seems to have struck Lord 

as peculiar. Can any of your corre- 


mdents enlighten me as to its meaning? Per- 
it means watcher. W. 


Replies. 
RIDDLES ON TREES. 
(7" vi. 28.) 
I have a manuscript copy of the verses that 
your correspondent asks for, but I have never ie 
seen them in print, and they are as follows. My 
copy is headed “ Tree-ology.” 
What's the sociable tree, and the dancing tree,” 
And the tree® that is nearest the sea ; 


The most yielding tree,‘ the busiest tree,® 
And the tree® where ships may be ? 


The languishing tree,’ the least selfish tree,® 
And the tree? that bears a curse ; 

The chronologist’s tree,"° the fisherman’s tree, "! 
And the tree" like an Irish nurse ? 


The tell-tale tree, and the traitor tree, 
And the tree” that’s the warmest clad ; 

The layman’s restraint,’ and the housewife’s tree,’ 
And the tree" that makes one sad ? 


The tree" that with death befrights you, 
The tree™ that your wants would supply, 
The tree*! that to travel invites you, 
And the tree®’ that forbids you to die ? 


What tree”? do the thunders resound to the skies, 
What brightens your house, does your mansion sus- 
tain ;*4 


n 
What urged the Germans in vengeance to rise, 
And strike for the victor by tyranny slain ! 


The tree” that will fight, and the tree* that obeys you, 
And the tree” that never stands still ; 

The tree™ that got up, and the tree*! that is lazy, 
And the tree® neither up nor down hill ? 


The tree®™ to be kissed, and the dandiest tree,™ 
And that guides the ships to go forth ;* 

The tree® of the people, the unhealthiest tree,*” 
And the tree® whose wood faces the north ! 


The tree® in a battle, the tree“ in a fog, 
And the tree*! that bids the joints pain ; 
The terrible tree‘? when schoolmasters flog, 
And what of mother and child bears the name [” 


The emulous tree,“ the industrious tree,“ 
And the tree“ that warms mutton when cold ; 
The reddest brown tree’ and the reddest blue tree,“ 
And what each must become ere be’s old 


1 Tea tree. Caper. *Beechh *— Medlar. 
® Bay. 7Pine. *— °Apple. Date. !' Crab. 
'2 Honeysuckle. “%— “Judas. Fir, 


‘7 Broom. '*— ' Nightshade. * Bread tree, 
O-range. ** O-live. *— *— 
7 Box. *— ™Aspen. ™ Rose. * Sloe, * Plane. 
3 Mistletoe. **— Elm (helm). Poplar. 


37 Plague. * Southernwood. Hazel, Rue, 
“Birch, “— “Ivy. © Cotton. “Ash. “ Chest- 
nut, “— Sage. 
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The treacherous tree,™ the contemptible tree,* 


And that to which wines are inclined ;” 
Tho tree® that causes each townsman to flee, 
And what round fair ankles are twined !* 


The tree™ that’s entire, and the tree™ that is split, 
The tree” half given by doctors when ill ; 

The tree® that we offer to friends when we meet, 
And the tree® we may use as a quill ? 

The tree™ that ’s immortal, and the trees™ that are not, 
And the tree™ that must pass through the fire ; 

The tree® that in Latin can ne'er be forgot, 
And in English we all most admire ™ 

The Egyptian plague tree, the tree that is dear, 
And what round itself doth entwine ;*’ 

The tree® that in billiards must ever be near, 
And the tree® that by Cockneys is turned into wine * 


You will perceive by the above that about 
seventy different trees are mentioned, and I be- 
lieve my copy to be complete. To these seventy 
I give forty-five of the names, and shall be pleased 
to learn the others from some of your corre- 
spondents. O. 

Colchester. 

The poem consists of fourteen verses, in which 
seventy-two trees are referred to. I omitted to 
note the source from which I obtained it many 
ago, if bie will me | his 

ress I will supply him with a copy, as well as 
the answer to riddle. 
Everarp Home Coteman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 

Other versions, differ in some 
b contributors. he = 
htly altered by the aid of the others, is the longest, } 


‘Tae Poacuer’ §. vi. 26, 97). 
—I have not read the passage in the ‘ Generation 
of Judges’ to which Sr. Swirnin refers, but the 
anecdote therein given relating to the late Lord 
Chief Justice of England, Sir Alexander Cock- 
burn, was not quite correctly told. I myself was 
present upon the occasion, and have a distinct 
recollection of the whole proceeding, for the reason 
I will presently mention. That occasion is correctly 
stated as having been his lordship’s last circuit in 
the West (now some ten years ago). It was on 
= d night,” which for that time was held at 
Bristol, and the Lord Chief Justice was invited to 
dine at the Bar mess to meet his old circuit. It 
was not, however, “a very young barrister” who 
had the honour, or the “matchless coolness,” 
to call upon the guest of the evening for a song, 
but a much more “senior junior,” who had just 
finished singing, in a most inimitable manner (as 
he always did and does), ‘The Somersetshire 


© Amaranth Ash ©— 


Poacher’ in the broadest of good “ Zummerzet,” 
The Lord Chief Justice readily replied with a song 
(not ‘The Somersetshire Poacher,’ but I forget the 
name) which concerned some outlaw of the Robin 
Hood class, in which the “ Sheriff of Nottingham- 
sheer” was frequently introduced and which he 
rendered with great spirit and evident enjoyment. 
The circumstance which more than anything else 
served to fix the whole scene so vividly in my 
memory was the—to me, who was then “a very 
young barrister ”—startling and almost uncanny 
coincidence that.the two persons who were thus 
engaged in singing these law-breaking and crime- 
abetting songs represented the judge who had just 
come from the Taunton assizes, fresh from the trial 
of the Hutchinses forthe murder of a police constable 
in a poaching affray (which excited considerable 
interest in the neighbourhood at the time), and the 
senior counsel who was retained for their defence ! 
J. 8. Upat. 
Inner Temple. 


Arms Wantep (7" §, v. 507).—The arms on 
the china are those of Jaffray, of Edinburgh 
and of King’s Wells, Scotland (see Papworth’s 
‘Ordinary,’ 1874, p. 794). The crest and motto 
are given in Burke’s ‘General Armory,’ under 
** Jaffrey.” G. L. 
The arms, Paly of er and sa., on a fess of 
the first three mullets of the second, are those of 
por. bed King’s Wells. See Burke’s ‘ Armory,’ 
and ‘ tish Arms,’ by Stoddart. 
Lzo CuLLeton. 
* Post nubila Phoebus” is, according to Dielitz, 
‘Wahl und Denksprueche,’ the device of a number 
of persons, to wit, Prince Moritz of Nassau- 
Orange, who died 1625, of the families of Ahrends, 
Ahnfeldt, Baldasseroni, Cranworth, Gasquet, Jack, 
Jaffray, Malsen, Noé, Pinkerton, Purvis, Rolfe, 
Shieldbam, and Tarleton. A footnote in Dielitz 
says it is taken from ‘Piers Ploughman’s Vision’ v., 
12,908, and refers in most cases where used to the 
coat armour. Fernow. 


(Mr, E. F. Wave, Mr. J. T. Mr, F, Reve 
Fowkg, and Mr. EB, T, Evans reply to the same effect. } 


Corious Superstition vi. 87).—In my 
schoolboy days, now seventy years past, I remember 
this superstition being common among my school- 
fellows in the island of Guernsey. I have no 
reason to suppose it to be indigenous, or known 
among the aboriginal Norman population of the 
island. I am rather inclined to think that it came 
from one of the southern counties, Hampshire, 
Dorsetshire, Devonshire, or Cornwall, with all of 
which, from very early times, —— has had 


commercial relations, McCO—. 


Guernsey. 


This was recorded in the early years of ‘ N. & Q.,” 


as I judge from finding it mentioned at p. 66 of 
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That no bastard could span his own wrist was 
fally believed in at the Royal Military College 
when I entered, at the age of 12-13, in 1855. 

Harotp Mater, Colonel. 


Yorkshire schoolboys used to test one another 
in the way and for the purpose mentioned more 
than twenty-five years ago, teste meipso. 

W. OC. B. 

Extract rrom Pariso Reaister (7" §. v. 
367; vi. 37).—I think Mr. Picorrt is quite correct 
in his extract of a marriage in church during the 
Commonwealth, for the person empowered to per- 
form the marriage service might be the rector of the 
parish. In this parish (Springthorpe) there is a 
notice in the register that John Hallifax, the 
rector, was elected by the parishioners for this 

, and appeared before the commissioner 
(Christ. Wray) at Lincoln, and was appointed by 
him to perform this service. I find marriages 
entered by him in the usual form. As he con- 
tinued to enter births, marriages, and deaths after 
the Restoration, I sup he conformed again, 


true to the principle of holding his living what- 
ever changes might take — 
E. TON BLENKINSOPP. 


Marret (7" §. v. 508).—In connexion 
with this query it may be of interest to mention 
that Wanley, in his ‘ Wonders of the Little World’ 
(1678), p. 86, says that 
“at the opening of the sepulcher of Charles Martel 
there was no part of his body to be found therein; but 
instead thereof a serpent was found in the place, Vid. 
Kornman de mirac, mortuorum, lib, 4, cap, 86, p. 35.” 


J. F, Mansereu, 


Sismondi mentions the legend in his ‘ Histoire 
de la Chute de l'Empire Romain,’ chap. xvi. :— 

“C'est parce que le prince Charl fut le premier 
entre tous les rois et les princes des Francs 4 séparer et 
diviser les biens des églises, que, pour cette seule cause, il 
est damné éternellement. N. ous savons, en effet, que saint 
Eucherius, évéque d'Orléans, étant en oraison, fut enlevi 
au monde des ye et, parmi les choses qu’il vit et 
que le Seigneur lui montra, il reconnut Charles exposé 
sux tourments dans le plus profond de l’enfer.” 

The story can doubtless be found in that collec- 
tion of these visions made for the Philobiblon 
Society by M. Delepierre, called ‘L’Enfer décrit 
par ceux qui l’ont vu.’ 8S. A. Wermore. 

Seneca Falls, New York. 


I have not met with a form of the legend in 
which the suffering spirit is that of Charles Martel. 
An early form (and to all appearance the parent 
form) is given in book iv. chap. xxx. of his ‘ Dia- 
logues ’ ry St. Great, who died in 604. 
He tells it of King Theodoric. The place of the 


vision was the island of Lipari; St. Gregory’s in- 
formant, his friend Julian. 3 

Various narratives in the ‘Dialogues’ have sur- 
vived in popular tales. One example is the 
nocturnal vision of demons in a ruined temple of 
Apollo by a Jew who, by way of charm, had made 
on his forehead the Christian’s sign. The cross 
defends him from the company, who cry, “An 
empty vessel, but well sealed” (iii. 7). A person 
known to me heard a modern version of the tale, 
with this form of the words, from maternal lips 
some forty years ago (Limerick). In another 
version, found at Clonmacnoise, the “ vessel” has 
originated a barrel incident. 

That Charles Martel had become the subject of 
certain legends may be gathered from a passage of 
Frodoard which is too long to give in full. “On 
lit,” says this writer, “dans les écrits des Péres” 
that St. Eucherius, Bishop of Orleans, saw in an 
ecstasy the Ss endured in the other world 
by Charles Martel for his sacrilegious spoliations. 
Eucherius revealed this to St. Boniface, and to 
Fulrad, Abbot of St. Denis, Pepin’s grand 
almoner :— 

“En effet, ceux-ci étant allés au lieu de la sépulture 
de Charles, et ayant ouvert son tombeau, il en sortit un 
serpent; et le tombeau fut trouvé tout-d-fait vide, et 
noirci comme si le feu y avait pris,’—‘ Histoire de 
l’Eglise de Rheims,’ Guizot ‘Colln.,’ v, p. 172. 

Charles Martel has been conjectured to be the 
original of the “ Charles Quint” who, according to 
some versions, led the Mesnie furieuse. The crater 
at Lipari seems to have been called Theodorici In- 
fernum. D. F. 

(D. F. also supplies an illustrative story which will be 
found in ertenso, under the head ‘ Pull Devil, pull Baker,’ 
at 2"¢ S. iii. 316, and to which frequent reference, under 
the head of ‘Booty’s Ghost,’ is made in subsequent 
series. 

(7 v. 508).—The word “kite,” used in 
connexion with the employment of bicyclists at an 
election, would seem to signify that the riders were 
so many Sergeant Kites (see ‘The Recruiting 
Officer’) beating up recruits for their party. This 
is the sense in which it struck me when I read the 
passage in the newspaper. E. T. Evans. 


Used figuratively. R. 8. Caarnock. 
Vichy. 


Hicatanp Crarmore (7" vy. 49).—The 
query is for a place-name, “Echlin.” Let me 
suggest Achline Castle, a seat of the eae, 


Bisnor vi. 8).—The writer of the 
sketch of Hugo Lloyd’s history was either careless 
or illiterate. It is thus in the epitaph (Wood, ‘ Hist. 
and Ant. of Colleges and Halls,’ p. 205, Oxford, 
1786): “ Hujus collegii socius ; Episcopi Roffensis 
Cancellarius.” He was Chancellor (not Bishop) of 
Rochester. There is more respecting him in Wood’s 
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‘Choice Notes: Folk-Lore,’ where, however, it | 

stands unaccompanied by reference to the parent 

volume. Sr. Swirnin. | 
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‘Athen. Orxon.,’ t. i. col. 268, fol. 1691. See 
also Boase’s transcript of ‘Registr. Univ. Oxon.’ 
for the Ox. Hist, Society, p. 260, 1884. 

Ep. 


All particulars re Hugo Lloyd can be seen in 
vol, i, of Wood’s ‘ Athen. Oxon.’ He was descended 
from a fine old family in Lleyn, a district of south 
Carnarvonshire, and the arms shown on the tablet 
mentioned by your correspondent should be de- 
scribed thus : i a chev. between three dolphins 
hauriant ar., for Trahairn Goch, Lord of Comit- 
maen in Lleyn, who was a direct descendant in 
the fifth de of Rhys ap Tewdwr mawr, Prince 
of South Wales in 1077, and founder of the second 
royal tribe of Wales. The arms that are quartered 
—viz,, Sa., a chev. between three fleur de lis ar.— 
are those of Collwyn ap Tangno, Lord of Eivionydd, 
another district of South Carnarvonshire, who was 
the founder of the fifth noble tribe of North Wales. 

Epw. H. Owen, F.S.A. 

Caernarvon. 


Lowestort : St, Roox’s Licur v. 346, 
411; vi. 32).—There can be, I think, no doubt 
that Curnsezrt Bepe’s definition of the word 
pingle is correct. In Halliwell’s ‘Archaic Dic- 
tionary’ pingle is described as “a small enclosure, 

erally long and narrow (north)”; and farther, 
t pingler (generally from pingle) was a term of 
contempt applied to any inferior person or animal.” 

On the outskirts of this town, not far from the 
north bridge, is (or was, for I think it is now built 
upon) a place known as “The Pingle,” a strip of 
inferior land, cut off from the parish of St. Mar- 
garet (to which it belongs) by the river Soar and 
canal on two sides, and on the other by the parish 
of All Saints. I well recollect it, years ago, as 
lying by the bank of the river like a strip of mere 
open waste, a sort of “no man’s land.” Among 
our borough MSS. is a deed, dated 16 Richard II., 
“of grant and conveyance for ever, by Thomas 
Thorntov, master of the Hospital of St. Leonard of 
Leycestre, to Henry Sadderby and Richard Barowe 
of Leicestre, of a piece of land fenced round and 
called ‘Le Pyngulle,’ lying beyond the north gate 
of the said town, near the water called Sore.” 

Ket y, F.S.A. 

Leicester, 


Russine (7™ §, vi. 88).—I have often used a 
wisp of grass, which should be pretty long and 
juicy, twisted up tight, and bent once on itself. 

hus it forms a knobby end with which to rub. 
It answers well with any tough thin white paper, 
or with thin bleached calico; but for want of better 
you may use any wall paper with the white side to 
you, or even newspaper. Grass will not work off 
so well on a very smooth polished stone; but in 
that case heel-ball answers, as on brasses. Black- 
lead, rubbed on dry with a bit of soft leather, will 
take an inscription, but it is very dirty to use, and 


soils the parts of the paper that should remain 
white. I have made grass rubbings from stones 
with inscriptions and sculptures, such as knot- 
work, &c., in low relief, from which photogra 
for autotypes were taken, affording excellent illus- 
trations. I think, if I remember rightly, that in 
Iceland, where is scarce, Mr. Baring-Gould 
took a rubbing by means of a German sai 
Inscriptions in relief (as bell inscriptions usually 
are) can best be done with the black side of a bit 
of new shoe-leather. I think the late Mr. Ella- 
combe was thei . entor of that plan, and many of 
us have since found that for bell inscriptions “there 
is nothing like leather.” J. T. F. 
Winterton, Doncaster. 


I have obtained the best results with paper- 
hangers’ lining paper and a good pad of dock 
leaves, or other vegetation, gathered on the spot. 
Ernest B. Savaas, F.S.A. 
St. Thomas, Douglas, Isle of Man. 


G. N. will, I think, find the following a . 
and certainly an easy method of taking SX coed 
of inscribed stones: Place a piece of paper on the 
stone, and with a handful of grass rub the paper 
well over, and an excellent impression will be pro- 
duced. While on a visit to Jedburgh, about two 
years age, the person in charge of the abbey gave 
me an excellent rubbing, produced in this fashion, 
of one of the inscriptions on an old tombstone. 


James SrnTon. 
51, Avenell Road, Highbury, N. 


Ordinary blacklead and paper, not too thick. 
It should be rubbed with a small piece of linen 
rag. The letters can be afterwards filled in with 
Indian ink. A heel-ball may be used, but this is 
not so good a process when the letters are worn. 

A. OLIver. 

(Cor, Harnotp also suggests laying thin sheets 

of paper on the stone and using heel-ball. } 


Heatuens vi. 88).—The following ex- 
tract from Hume’s ‘ History of England,’ chap. lxi., 
contains an answer to the query of your corre- 
spondent Mr. A. Fes. From regard to space I 
give the quotation in an abridged form :— 


to apprehend. That party, besides the ind dents, 
contained two sets of men, who are seemingly of the 
most Sa pe principles, but who were then united by a 
similitu 


| 172 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| The republicans, being dethroned by Cromwell, were 
' | the 7 whose resentment he had the greatest reason 
numerous, were the millenarians, or fifth monarchy men. 
.eseee The second were the deists, who had no other object 
than political liberty, who denied entirely the truth of 
revelation, and insinuated that all the various sects, so 
heated against each other, were alike founded in folly 
and in error. Men of such daring geniuses were not 
contented with the ancient and legal forms of civil 
government, but challenged a degree of freedom beyond 
what | expected ever to enjoy under any monarchy. 
| Martin, Challoner, Harrington, Sidney, Wildman, Nevil 
| were esteemed the heads of this small division. The 
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deists were perfectly hated by Cromwell, because he had 
no hold of enthusiasm by which he could govern or over- 
reach them. He therefore treated them with great 
rigour and disdain, and usually denominated them the 


R. M. Spence, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


See an unanswered query of mine on this sub- 
ject in 4" §. viii. 203. Jonarnan Bovucuter. 


Norrotk Sone (7 §. v. 488; vi. 14, 56).— 
Mr. Jutian MarsHatu’s note on the ballad of 
‘Arthur of Bradley’ explains a matter which has 

led me for a long time, viz. that all over 
ussex boys named Arthur are nicknamed 
“Bradley” as a matter of course, sometimes ab- 
breviated to “Brad.” On further inquiry I find 
that the ballad of ‘Arthur O’Bradley’ (pronounced 
as if he was an Irishman) is very well known, and 
yet none of my informants seems to have connected 
it with the nickname. I may add that a boy 
named Stephen is nicknamed “Tib,” which some 

one may be able to explain to me. 

W. D. Parisu. 
Selmeston. 


Orper or THE Soutnern Cross (6" §. ix. 169, 
237; 78. v. 433; vi. 33).—The only existing Order 
of the Southern Cross is the order created by the 
first Emperor of Brazil, Pedro L, by a decree 
of December 1, 1822. This order was intended to 
commemorate the independence of Brazil and the 
coronation of Pedro. The colour of the ribbon 
is light blue, and the device of the Order of the 
Southern Cross is “Benemerentium Premium,” 
and on the reverse of the medal the portrait of 
Pedro I. in a cross, enamelled in white, with the 
southern constellation in its centre figured by 
stars. E. P. 

aris. 


O’Conyett’s ‘ Diary or a Tour 1x THE Norte 
or IRELAND’ (7 §, v. 267, 391).—I have carefully 
read the ‘ Diary of a Tour in Ulster,’ pronounced 
to be written by Daniel O’Connell and published in 
Huish’s life of that great Irishman. At p. 325 we 
read, “Whether the doctrine of separation was 
ever very acceptable in Dublin, I do not know.” 
O’Connell had been himself a United Irishman, 
and could never have written the above. “I 
was myself a United Irishman,” he tells Daunt. 
“As I saw how matters worked I soon learned to 
have no secrets in politics” (see O’Keeffe’s ‘ Life 
and Times of O'Connell,’ vol. i. p. 41). He was in 
Dublin during the troubled times, and was called 
to the Irish Bar in 1798. 

Again we read in this obviously spurious diary 
regarding the Legislative Union, p. 350, “ Hardly 


a Protestant out of Dublin wishes for the repeal of 
it,” 


He constantly sought to enlist the co-operation 


of Protestants in repealing the union—and so early 
as 1810. See O'Keeffe, vol. i. pp. 122-3. 

No Roman Catholic would speak of his Church 
as “the Church of Rome.” See p. 369 of the so- 
called ‘ Diary of O’Connell’ in Huish. 

Mr. O’Connell’s grandson—in a letter—asks :— 

“How could the Liberator have been so intimate 
with a Northern parson as the Diarist says he was 
with the Minister in the Diocese of Derry? I asked 
—— to try and make out the name of the Minister, 
and let me know it, but be never did. Do you think 
you could? What I should like would be the names 
of all the Episcopalian ministers from, say, 1800 to 
~~ ie t know if any of them were friends of 

‘onnell,” 


Perhaps some correspondent of ‘ N. & Q.’ could 
assist this object. JUVERNA. 


Royat Orrerines at THE Feast or Tae 
§, v. 369; vi. 13, 97).—I am obliged 
to Mr. E. Leaton Bienxrysorr for his correction 
of my misapprehension concerning the transmuta- 
tion of gold, frankincense, and myrrh into current 
coin, and am sorry I cannot now revert to the 
authority which, as I believe, originally led me 
astray. Mr. BLenxinsorr may be glad to know 
that nowadays the beaten gold has given place to 
sovereigns. The ceremony connected with the 
Queen’s Epiphany gine is referred to in chap. ii. of 
Mrs. Armytage’s ‘Old Court Customs and Modern 
Court Rule’ (1883). I may be pardoned a quota- 
tion :— 

“The ceremony was religiously ‘ormed by the 
Sovereign until the reign of George III., that king being 
the last to do so, and the first time he neglected to appear 
upon the feast of the Epiphany was after the death of 
one of his favourite children, and upon that occasion the 
king’s Lord High Chamberlain was sent as the repre- 
sentative of his royal master; but by degrees the honour 
has fallen to one of the subordinates in the office of the 
Lord Chamberlain, and a deputy’s deputy now re- 
presents the Queen. At the morning service on the feast 
of the Epiphany, when the kings of the earth did homage 
to the King of kings, the following order is prescribed 
for use at the Chapel Royal [St. mag) E while the 
offertory sentences are being read two officers of the 
Chamberlain's office bring up three emery and lay them 
in the alms dish held by the celebrant, who presents 
them on the altar. Up to within a few years these purses 
contained gold in the leaf, frankincense, and myrrh: 
they were placed inside a round box covered with 
crimson silk—the box about six inches in size ; on its 
centre was embroidered in gold beads a rich Epiphany 
star to complete the symbol of the day. Some of these 
boxes are still extant, being the perquisite of the dean, 
and preserved as an interesting relic. Now the offerings 
are only made in the purses or bags and the gold leaf has 
been wisely superseded by thirty golden sovereigns, for 
the benefit of the poor of the parish ; the incense and 
myrrh are still given, and it would be a matter of dee; 
regret if the ceremony were ever discontinued, though 
now passes almost unnoticed even by those who could 
have the privilege of being present on the day.” 

Why thirty pieces of gold I would ask? Possibly 
as a kind of honourable contrast to ‘‘ the thirty 


pieces of silver.” Sr, 


| | | 
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Nyrwp (7" 8. vi. 66).—This word, with the y long, 
or sometimes actually lengthened into ny-and (nigh- 
hand), is in common use in South Notts and the 
adjacent parts of Leicestershire, but not precisely 
in any of the senses mentioned in Mr. Rarciirre’s 
note. It is rather used thus: “Shall you come to 
our club-feast?” “I nynd shall”; or, “ He nynd 
knows better nor that.” It is not in —s 


arrer Deats (7" §.. v. 169, 235, 
392; vi. 98).—Surely it cannot be historically 
accurate to assert that Bishop Fisher was “ made a 
cardinal after his death”! More correct would it 
be to say that his having been created cardinal by 
Pope Paul III. in May, 1535, hastened his execu- 
tion. He was, indeed, in prison in the Tower, 
awaiting his trial, when his as cardinal 
reached the ears of the royal tyrant, who imme- 
diately gave strict orders that none should bring 
the hat into his dominions, and sent Cromwell to 
examine the bishop respecting the Pope’s action. 
would you say if the Pope s send you a 
hat ; would of it?” The 
bishop replied that, although he felt himself un- 
worthy of so great a dignity, yet, if accepting it 
would be of benefit to the Holy Catholic Church, 
he would “‘ receive it on his knees.” When this 
reply was brought back the king flew into a t 
rage, saying, “ Yea, is he yet so — Well, let 
the Pope send him a hat when he will ; Mother of 
God, he shall wear it on his shoulders then, for I 
will leave him never a head to set it on.” From 
this moment Henry seems to have determined to 
destroy both Fisher and More. 

With reference to the original question of the 
post mortem creation of knights and other digni- 
taries, the case of the late Lord Mayor Nottage is 
kindred. Alderman Nottage died somewhat sud- 
denly and prematurely in 1885, during his year of 
office, the duties of which he had, up to the time 
of his decease, so efficiently discharged that his 
widow received from the Queen the rank and style 
due to the widow of a knight, and still, I believe, 
does ample credit to the title of “ ae 

J. Masxe.t. 


I cannot refer to original authorities here, but I 
feel quite sure that John Fisher was made a cardinal 
during his lifetime. In the Rev. Richard Stanton’s 
* Menology of England and Wales’ we are told that 
Pope Paul III. created him a cardinal during the 
time that he was in prison for refusing the oath as to 
the royal supremacy. The ‘ Menology’ is a most 
accurate book, and is especially useful as containin 
short accounts of the martyrs of the sixteenth an 
seventeenth centuries who were beatified Dec. 29, 
1886. There is also a valuable appendix, which 
gives a list of persons—such as Simon de Montfort 
and Richard 4 Archbishop of York—who, 


though never canonized, were regarded as saints 
in certain places, Epwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg 


Rosryson Cavso S. i. 89, 137, 158, 215, 
295, 398; vi. 25, 138).—Mr. E. Watrorp is 
almost too sharp upon me. If he had looked one 
year later he would have found a “‘ person named 
Cruso.” I was a little careless in my reference, 
“ about 1859 or 1860,” but I had no ‘Calendar’ at 
hand. The ‘Oxford Calendar’ used to come out 
early in the year, so the ‘Calendar ’ for 1861 is the 
right ‘ Calendar’ in which to look for the men of 
the year 1860, and in the ‘ Calendar’ for 1861 one of 
the Bible clerks of Worcester is “ Cruso, H. E. T.,” 
who, I believe, was elected in 1860. In the 
* Calendar’ for 1863 the Bible clerks were “Cruso, 
H. E. T.” and “ Robinson, R.” I believe Mr. 
Robinson joined Mr. Cruso in 1862, but my word 
“about ” was intended to cover a year ortwo. I 
am sorry it misled Mr. Watrorp. Both gentle- 
men appeared in the Class Lists, and were well 
known to their contemporaries. 

O. W. Tancock. 

Norwich. 


Mr. Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxonienses,’ 1887, p. 324, 


“Cruso, Henry Edmund Tilsley, os. Edmund, of 
Hook-Norton, Oxon, Gent., Worcester Coll., matric. 
1 June, 1860, aged 17; Bible Clerk 1860; B.A, 1864; 
M.A. 1867; Vicar of Bramford, Suffolk, 1869.” 

I have no means of ascertaining whether a Robin- 
son was a contemporary of his from 1860 to 1864. 
Mr. Tancock is proved to have been right as 
to the more uncommon name. 
W. E. 


The coincidence to which Mr. Tancock alludes 
(ante, p. 26) is matter of fact, and was perfectly 
familiar to Worcester men in the sixties. If Mr. 
Watrorp will turn to the ‘Honours Register of 
the University of Oxford’ (1883) he will find that 
H. E. T. Cruso, of Worcester, took honours in the 
final classical school in 1864, and Richard Robin- 
son, of the same = in 1865. The memory of 
the latter, who was afterwards Fellow of Queen’s, 
and who died at an early age in 1870, is still 
cherished by many friends. His contributions to 
Oxford history in the eighteenth century are well 
known. It may be added that the Bible clerks’ 
rooms were on same floor of the same staircase, 
and that the two names were thus in juxtaposition. 
Mr. Tancocg’s statement is strictly accurate ; for 
“about 1859 or 1860” we have only to read 1861 
or 1862. oO. E. D. 

(X, ¥. Z. and others corroborate this statement. } 


“ A HAIR OF THE DOG THAT BIT rou ”(7" §. v. 
28, 171, 394).—An amusing instance of one form 
of this superstition was shown a few days ago in 
one of the local courts, during the trial of an action 
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for alleged to have been caused by the 
bite of a dog. The plaintiff was a child, not of an 
age to give testimony, but other witnesses proved 
the biting with sufficient accuracy to convict the 
dog. The child’s grandmother, whose Hibernicism 
was apparent in speech and features, testified that 
she visited the owner of the dog, acquainted him 
with the fact of the biting, and was very angry 
with him because he refused her access to the 
animal for the purpose, as she explained to the 
jury, of obtaining some of the dog’s hair to apply 
to the wound caused by its teeth. 

The physicians would probably say that a bunch 
of fibres applied to a bleeding wound will act as a 
styptic, and thus account for the rise of the belief, 
which to that extent might be well founded. But 
why, in the belief of these people, the efficacy of 
the hair should be limited to the particular dog 
that inflicted the injury is yet to be explained. Is 
it traceable to that older superstition which once 
had a hold upon people, that surgical treatment 
should be applied to the weapon causing the wound 
rather than to the wound itself ? 

With the application of the saying to the results 
of inebriety I have nothing to do, but I can under- 
stand it. Joun E. Norcross. 

Brooklyn, U.S. 


Lecenp at Braites: Wittiam Fouxpor 
(4™ 8. v. 407; 7" S. vi. 52).—Reference is made 
to the two deeds (then unpublished) mentioned by 
Mr. Unperuitt, and the identity of William 
Dawe and William Foundor established, by Mr. 
Stahlschmidt in ‘Church Bells of Kent,’ p. 24 
(1887). The same author suspected this identity 
earlier. See ‘ Bells of Herts,’ p. 18 (1886). 

C. Deepes. 


Portraits in ‘Town anp Coustray Maca- 
zinE’ (7 §. v. 488; vi. 10, 136).—Mnr. S. T. 
Wauirerorp, in whose name I recognize that of an 
old friend, has been misled by that grossly in- 
accurate and untrustworthy text of Sir R. Phillipps 
which he quotes. Having peculiar opportunities, 
of which the Editor of ‘ N. FQ: knows the value, 
I have inquired about the memoirs in question, 
and com many of the téte-d-téte portraits 
with well-authenticated prints and pictures bear- 
ing the same names. It appears that the 
memoirs have about the same relation to the 
truth as similar notices in what are called “ society 
journals” of our time bear to honest biographies. 
There is much truth in these chroniques scan- 
daleuses, and many verifiable details are included. 
The so-called “amours” were generally well-founded 
matters of notoriety, althou ih in describing them 
the magazine usually muddled lies, blunders, and 


spiteful inventions with facts. Of the portraits 
much the same may be said. Some of them are 
doubtless wholly fictitious; but even of this I 
dare not be sure, other portraits of the persons 


named being unknown to me. On the other hand, 


some of the likenesses are izable in prints 
and pictures of authority. I say recognizable, not 
exact, although not a few are at least as faithful 
as cheap and popular portraits of our own day. 
I regret to write ex cathedrd ; but, as I said before, 
there is fear of the tax-gatherer, rate-collector, 
and philanthropist before my eyes; and Mr. 
Wuirerorp will recognize the name of 
F. G. Srernens. 

P.S.—I do not believe the magazine sold any- 

thing like 15,000 copies a month at any time. 


Rattway Tickets (7" §. vi. 4, 96).—There 
must be a mistake, I think, in dating the journey 
where the nger’s name and address had to be 
booked so late as 1841. Nothing of the kind was 
required of me when first taking a ticket, in 1839, 
though this was so far from the birth-shire of rail- 
ways as Basingstoke, the very southernmost station 
then opened. Though London had for several 
years enjoyed its toy imen to Greenwich, and 
for about three years been connected with the 
North by Euston, its longest oy ry | were 
only from Paddington (Bishop's Road) to Taplow 
po from Nine Elms to Basingstoke ; the latter 
twice as far as the former, because Brunel’s auda- 
cious experiment, as it was held, of bridging the 
Thames at Maidenhead with brick was still un- 
accomplished. Two years later, when, I thi 
Southampton, Brighton, and Dover were 
reached, the North can hardly have been still 
booking passengers’ names. A paper of last month 
engraved a brass ticket that, according to Mr. 
C. E. Stretton, was the only kind used on the 
Leicester and Swannington line, during its inde- 
pendence, from 1832 to 1846, and I wonder that 
the plan was not more general. The only word on 
this medal is “ Bagworth,” and it might be issued 
at any other station to convey a nger to 
Bagworth, whence the guards would take, in 
special pockets, the accumulated Bagworth tokens 
and distribute them in proportionate numbers to 
all other stations, for future use. E. L. G. 


May I be permitted to say that in 6" S. iii. 165 
I drew attention to the custom among young folks 
of collecting used railway tickets, and also post- 
marks? And in 6" §. viii. 355 I quoted a 
from Lord Macaulay’s ‘ Essay on History,’ 1828, 
where he speaks of a series of turnpike tickets 
collected by a certain (fictitious?) Sir Matthew 
Mite. 

Even now some railway tickets are of paper, 
and have to be filled up by the clerk ; ¢.g., speci 
passes, tickets issued for journeys to be performed 
over the lines of several companies, and so forth. 

H. DELEvINeNE. 


Your correspondent G. W. M. may like to know 
that in the last few years I have collected ninety- 
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two railway tickets, in which twenty-one different 
lines and fifty-two different stations of arrival are 

mted. These are, however, only my own 
personal tickets, which I have managed to retain, 
and I have never tried to collect in any other way. 
I, unfortunately, lost a former collection, or the 
numbers would be considerably in , 
U. Coxz. 


Inscription on THE Grave oF L. E. L. (7" S. 
vi. 86).—The inscription on the tomb of L. E. L. 
(quoted as new to readers) is prominently given in 
the memoir of Miss Landon (‘Life and Corre- 
spondence of Lady Blessington,’ by R. R. Madden, 
vol. ii. p. 280), and supplemented by a further 
“epitaph” composed by Madden himself. 

W. J. FrrzParrice. 

“ A (7" §, vi. 128, 153).—I have 
waited to see what guesses would be made. The 
only tion at present is that it is derived 
from the Latin multum. This shows that scientific 
etymology is not yet much valued, otherwise the 
nee y which a Latin wl can become an Eng- 

or would receive some illustration, though I 
do not think it will get it. 

Nobody, as a rule, would consult Forby’s 
paper of East Anglia’ for etymology ; yet, 
for a wonder, he is right, so that the etymology 
was rightly given in 1830, if not before. Bailey 
derives it from the French amort. In a reprint of 
excerpts from Bailey, printed for the E.D.S. in 
1883, at p. 117, is the note, “ Mort is here Icel. 
margt or mart, neut. of margr, many.” The note 
was mine. For further information see “ Margr” 
in the ‘Icel. Dict.’ Vigfusson notes the use of 
mart in a collective sense, both as sb. and adj. 
The sense is commonly “a great quantity of.” 
Thus “mart manna” is many men, the East 
Anglian “mort of folk”; “heyra mart en tala 
fatt,” to hear a mort and talk few, to hear much 
and say little. 

It remains to show that the Icel. ar may be or 
in English dialect ; but we are sadly deficient in 
materials for the proof, just because the books on 
pa of the dialects are so few and imperfect. 

till _Halliwell’s ‘ Dictionary,’ under “ Cambridge- 
shire,” notes sot for sat, and spore for spare, Icel. 
sat, spara. Watrer W. Sxzar. 


When it was stated on a certain occasion that 
the meaning of the term “mum” was unknown, it 
was observed (‘N. & Q.,) 6 S. iii. 347) that the 
way to ascertain what this was was to look in 
Johnson and his successors. Let me s t the 
same course for “mort.” It will not, I think, ap- 
pear that it is derived from moulte. There is an- 
other source. Ep. 


Without any questioning of our Editor's ex- 


expression “ A mort o’ folk” is anywhere recorded. 
I cannot find it in ‘Tim Bobbin’; nor in the 
* Dialect of Leeds and its Neighbourhood’ (J. R. 
Smith, 1862); nor in the great works of Mr. T. 
Treddlehoyle, of Barnsley, or T. Goorkrodger, of 
Knares 3 nor, going farther north, in Burns. 
JuLian MarsHatt, 


Before deciding about the origin of this word it 
may be well to remember that there is a common 
expression “a mortal sight,” “I’m a mortal sight 
better,” and the like. W. ©. B. 


Cuartes Dickens Sir Martin 
(7 S. vi. 45).—The incident with which the two 
stories (‘ Horatio Sparkins,’ by Boz, and ‘Country 
Quarters,’ by Bon Gaultier) both conclude was not 
new when those tales appeared. It had been used 
by Thomas Moore in his ‘ Fudge Family in Paris,’ 
the preface to which is dated April 17, 1818, and 
perhaps by others before him. Every one who has 
read this clever and amusing production must re- 
member poor Biddy Fadge’s consternation on dis- 
covering that the dashing Colonel Calicot, who had 
captivated her fancy, turned out to be 

No more than a vile linendraper 
when 
Behind the vile counter her eyes saw him stand, 
With a piece of French cambric before him rolled out, 
And that horrid yard-measure upraised in his hand, 
E. McC—. 
Guernsey. 


In answer to a correspondent who points out 
the very close resemblance there is between the 
two stories ‘Horatio Sparkins’ in ‘Sketches by 
Boz’ (Charles Dickens) and Bon Gaultier’s tale 
‘Country Quarters’ in Wilson’s ‘Tales of the 
Borders,’ I would like to say, in defence of the 
English novelist, that ‘Sketches by Boz’ were 
published by Dickens in 1835, whereas it was not 
until 1854 that Sir Theodore Martin wrote as “Bon 
Gaultier.” I cannot find when first the ‘Tales of 
the Borders’ were published, but perhaps some 
other contributor may have been more fortunate. 

J. W. Attisoy. 

Stratford, E. 


“Map as A HATTER” vi. 107),—I have 
consulted the authorities referred to on p. 107 of 
the present volume, but notwithstanding the 
guesses (like many such subjects) are ingenious, 
they appear to me to be wide of the mark. Mr. 
W. Carew Hazlitt, in his ‘English Proverbs and 
Proverbial Phrases,’ London, 1822, post 8vo., p. 72, 
states he has never seen any satisfactory solu- 
tion of the proverb, and refers to “The Hospital 
of Incurable Fools, 4to., 1600,” but nothing definite 
can be obtained from that source. At any rate, 
the correspondent of the Daily Chronicle has made 


) preeer as given in the note at the last reference, 
should like to ask if the use, in the north, of the 


a grievous mistake in suggesting the origin of the 
to have toon Heath election. 
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It was then probably more than two hundred years 
old. A saying certainly did originate there, which 
was “ You ’vea shocking bad hat.” John Rawlin- 
son Harris was a hatter, who had a manufactory 
on the Surrey side of Southwark Bridge, and was 
but little known out of his business. Lieut.-General 
Sir Robert Thomas Wilson had been returned at 
the head of the poll with Mr. Charles Calvert, the 
then eminent brewer of Upper Thames Street, for 
three previous Parliaments, but at the election in 
1830 Harris, to the surprise of most persons in 
the borough, suddenly started and displaced the 

eral, and was returned at the head of the poll. 

@ day on which he was “chaired” in his own 
carriage was exceedingly hot, and his head during 
nearly the whole time of the procession being un- 
covered by removing his hat, he was attacked by 
brain fever. Parliament met on October 26, and he 
did not sit, but died on November 25 following. 
Charles Townsend, one of his canvassers, who had 
been a solicitor, was very active, and I know he 
had a carte blanche. is address to the more 
humble voters commenced with, “‘ You 've a shock- 
ing bad hat on. I'll send you a newone. Of 
course you'll vote for Mr. Harris.” A consider- 
able number of hats consequently changed owners, 
and the saying having been put into the mouths 
of so many persons, it was taken up by the gamins, 
and was in vogue for some time, On the death of 
Harris Sir Robert was again returned, and served 
in that and the next Parliament. What I have 
written is from my personal recollection. 

The phrase I have quoted and an immense num- 
ber of other sayings of a kindred nature, such as 
“How are your poor feet?” “Does your mother 
know you’re out?” and the Parisian folly, which 
lasted some time, ‘“‘ Avez-vous va Mons. Lambert?” 
sprang from some accidental circumstance, and are 

so evanescent a character as to be lost to memory, 
until at some future time they rise up like ghosts 
to puzzle the brains of the poor antiquary, who is 
left to the tender mercy of a host of commentators, 
who carp and quarrel over a word, or even a letter, 
without the least possible benefit or satisfaction. 

With respect to “As mad asa March hare,” it 
seems to me that it naturally refers to the approach 
of breeding time, when 

Sweet lovers love the spring, 
Georcz Wuire. 
Ashley House, Epsom. 


When Butler wrote ‘ Hudibras,’ two centuries 
ago, “ March,” not “marsh,” was considered cor- 
rect. I quote from memory the passage, “ As mad 
as hares in March do run.” Hares are out of season 
in March, as those who deal with poulterers will 
remember. W. J. FirzParnick. 


— 1* 8, iv. 208; 2™¢ §. viii. 514. Are not all wild 
als eomewhat intoxicated with the arrival of 


Russia: “Brack, anp Rep” (7 §, 
vi. 149).—Surely Dr. Brewer is not justified in 
thinking Red Russia and Little Russia con- 
vertible terms! I have always in Russia heard 
the term Red Russians applied to the Ruthenian 
population of Austrian Bukowina and Gallicia, 
I should call the Red Russians a branch of the 
Little Russians whose capital is Kief. D. 


Rererence Wantep (7 §. v. 347; vi. 12).— 
Your readers cannot fail to be much obliged to the 
Rev. E. MarsHatt, among many favours, con- 
tinued for many years, for reminding them of 
the real authorship of the oft-quot 
on frequent communion commonly, but erro- 
neously, attributed to Ambrose and Augustin. 
May I add a passage on the same subject, of the 
genuineness of which there can be no question, 
and which has a special interest to English Church- 
men from its authorship? Our fellow countryman 
Beda, writing to Archbishop Egbert of York, 
urges on him (§ 9) the importance of sending to 
his flock sufficient teachers, who, among other 
things specified, should warn them “quam salutaris 
sit omni Christianorum generi quotidiana Dominici 
corporis ac sanguinis perceptio, juxta quod ecclesiam 
Christi per Italiam, Galliam, Africam, Greciam, 
ac totum Orientem solerte agere nosti.” He 
on to express his sorrow that “this kind of religion 
and devout sanctification to God” is so foreign to 
the lay people of his province through the want of 
care on the part of their teachers, “per incuriam 
docentium,” that the more religious among them 
do not presume to communicate except on the 
great festivals, viz., Christmas Day, the Epiphany, 
and Easter, although there were “countless num- 
bers of innocent boys and girls, young men and 
maidens, old men and women, of the most chaste 
conversation, who might, without any scruple of 
conscience, communicate every Lord’s Day, or on 
the ‘ natalitia’ of the apostles and martyrs,” “as,” 
he concludes, “‘ you yourself have seen done in the 
holy Roman Apostolic Churgh.” This passage is 
conclusive as to communion on all Sundays and 
holidays being the rule of the Roman Church in 
the eighth century, and of Beeda’s belief that daily 
communion was practised in every part of the then 
Christian world. Epmunp VENABLES. 
Precentory, Lincoln. 


“Tr 1s NOT EVERY LADY OF GENOA THAT IS 
A Queen or Corsica” (7" 8. v. 487 ; vi. 79).— 
This proverbial saying has, and could have, no 
reference whatever to the unhappy Westphalian 
adventurer, Theodore, Baron von Neuhof, King 
of Corsica in 1736. It.goes back beyond his days 
to the time when the island was a dependency of 
the republic of Genoa. The explanation of the 
proverb will probably be found in the aristocratic 
nature of the Genoese republican government. 


spring!) 


Have we not all read the story of the American 
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citizen who wrote himself down in a book of 
princely autographs as “one of the sovereigns 
of the United States of America” ? 

Jonx Woopwarp. 


Would not this proverb refer to the fact that 
the Doge of Genoa was crowned King of Corsica? 
Each doge holding office for only two years, there 
would usually be several ex-doges living at the 
same time, and thus several ex-kings of Corsica. 
The wives or widows of the ex-doges and the wife 
of the doge might be in some way considered as 

ueens of Corsica, and therefore as forming a select 
p som of Genoese society, to which the proverb 
would refer, inferring that it was not every lady 
of Genoa who was of so high rank as these queens. 

STEGGALL. 


It is stated in Moreri’s ‘Dict.’ that Corsica took 
its name “of a certain woman of Liguria called 
Corsa Bubules, who had the courage to lead a 
colony out of that country” to the island. May 
not this legend have some bearing on the phrase 
in question ? J. F. Manseres. 

verpool, 


Kine James’s Lorps (7 S. vi. 69).—A very 
fall and ap eet fairly exhaustive list of 
peers c by James II.—both in Ireland 
and England —after his abdication, together 
with the persons said to have been similarly 
ennobled by his son and grandson, the two 
Pretenders, has recently been printed in that 
excellent work ‘The New Peerage,’ by G. E. C. 
(vol. i. pp. 60-64), now in course of publication in 
the Genealogist. Further information upon the 
subject will likewise be found in one of the earlier 
series of ‘N. & Q.’—the second or third, if I re- 
member rightly, but I have not the volumes at hand 
for reference. In G. E. O.’s ‘New Peerage’ is 
also enumerated (vol. ii. pp. 84-89) the names, 
together with some few genealogical particulars, 
of Cromwell’s sixty-three lords of the “Other 
House.” Much information may be gathered 
from Noble’s ‘ Cromwell,’ Masson’s ‘ Milton,’ and 
from other sources. With reference to Cromwell’s 
lords, it may be remarked that the Protector was 
very chary in conferring hereditary dignities. The 
great bulk of his so-called lords held life honours 
only. Cromwell created but two hereditary 
pee the Viscountcy of Howard of Morpeth 
and the Barony of Burnell of East Wittenham— 
both, of course, disallowed at the Restoration. 

W. D. 


Lext vi. 85).—For the survivals of 
customs the to go to is Southern 

Italy. The extract from the Leisure Hour ex- 
ins the figure of a scarecrow which I saw hang- 
by the roadside near Naples just before Lent, 


Lent in and around Naples, is the little black 
scarecrow suspended from window to window 
across the street, with six black feathers and one 
white one stuck into it. Those who have asked 
for no dispensations for their Lenten duties are in 
the habit of exhibiting these figures. One black 
feather is pulled out every Sunday during Lent, 
and the white feather on Easter Sunday. -Imme- 
diately after this gunpowder is inserted in the 
figure and exploded, blowing it into fragments. 

Hotcomse 


Dors Mr. GuapsTonE sPEAK WITH A Paro- 
vinciaL Accent? (7" §. vi. 124, 153.)—The 
answer is that much depends on the listener. I 
can tell a story to the point. I never heard Mr. 
Gladstone speak but once, and that was in Cam- 
bridge, more than a quarter of a century ago. I had 
at the time no idea that he came from Lancashire. 
But after the speech, I made careful inquiries as to 
where he came from, and soon obtained the in- 
formation. I was not then at all accustomed to 
“take notice,” and the traces which I observed 
were very slight. In a large portion of the speech, 
even after I had noticed some peculiarities, I could 
detect nothing unusual. At this distance of time 
I only remember one test word. He undoubtedly 
at that time said strenth for strength; and I said to 
myself, “ North.” Watrer W. Sxeat. 


Artnur Bury, D.D. (7" S. v. 46).—Your 
correspondent is correct in stating that the date 
of the death of this Rector of Exeter College had 
hitherto eluded the grasp of the biographer. By 
a strange coincidence two dates have been within 
the last few months assigned for this event. 
According to the Rawlinson MS. quoted by your 
correspondent this turbulent controversialist died 
on April 3, 1713. From a communication in the 
Western Antiquary (vol. vi. pp. 180-3) it would 
appear that he died on May 3, 1713, aged ninety- 
one, and was buried in South Petherton Chu 
close to the north-west buttress under the cen 
tower, at a spot still marked by a blue lias slab, 
on May 6. Which is correct ? 

I take this opportunity of recording that the 
licence (1679) for the marriage of Mary Southcote, 
to whom he is said to have been father-in-law, is 
among the licences of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury (Harleian Soc., vol. xxiii. p. oo ~— 


or Waist §. vi. 146).—Is it not 
rather an extraordinary thing to change Skinner's 
Viffte into Visste, merely to insinuate a groundless 
etymology? Skinner does not mean Visste; he 
obviously means the Danish Vifte,a fan. By the 
Dan. Bisker, he means Dan. Visker, I wipe; it is 
probably a mere misprint. However, this notion 


and which perplexed me not a little at the time. | does not account for the wh so well as if we compare 


A better-known 


figure, which regularly appears in | Dan. hviske, to whisper. The E. whisk is a mit- 
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——— for wisk, as the history shows, so that the 
wh in it is unoriginal. CEter. 


Avrnors or Quotations Wantep (7* iii. 
Prima est ulcisci ; secunda est, &c, 
In Baedeker’s ‘Handbook to Italy,’ first part, sud 
“ Corsica” (ed. 1886, p. 466), I have come across the 
otation. e first line as given in the query is, no 
doubt, incorrect. Speaking of the Corsicans and Seneca’s 
exile amongst them, the writer of the handbook says, 
“The following lines written by him are to this day 


partially true :— 
Prima est ulcisci lex, altera vivere raptu, 
Tertia mentiri, quarta negare deos.” 

I have not succeeded in finding the lines in Seneca or 
in the ‘Anthologia.’ There are some elegiacs—two epi- 

ut Corsica, which in some editions of Seneca 
(e.g., that of Lipsius) are prefixed to the “ de consola- 
tione ad Helviam,” but the quotation is not in them. 
Lempriére’s ‘Classical Dictionary,’ ed. 1827, says of 
the Cossienns that they “were savage, and bore the 
character of robbers, liars, and atheists, according to 
Seneca, who was exiled among them.” This, which con- 
tains almost a translation of the two lines, tends to cor- 
roborate the fact they have been attributed to Seneca. 
I hope some one may trace them to their actual source, 

Ropert PIerpPornt. 


Miscellanecus. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

A Dictionary of the Anony and Pseudony 
Literature of Great Britain. By the late Samuel 
Halkett, Keeper of the Advocates’ Library, Edin- 

h, and the late Rev. John Laing, M.A., Librarian 
of the New College Library, Edinburgh. 4 vols. 1882- 
1888. (Edinburgh, Paterson.) 

We have mentioned as they ap the successive 

volumes of the ‘Dictionary of Anonymous and Pseu- 

donymous Literature.’ To this undertaking, indeed, 

*N. & Q.’ stands as sponsor, if it may not claim an even 

nearer relationship. In these columns the idea of a 

work of the kind was ventilated, more than one con- 

tributor began the collection of materials, and without 
the aid of ‘ N. & Q.’ the task of verification would have 
been very much longer and more arduous. In the end 
the separate collections formed by Mr. Wheatley and 
others resolved themselves into the work now under 
notice, the first volume of which saw the light in 1882, 
while the last is just issued, The scheme is confessedly 
based upon the ‘ Dictionnaire des Ouvrages Anonymes 
et Pseudonymes’ of Barbier. Those curious to see how 
the idea of an English imitation of this scholarly work, 
three editions of which have now appeared, first arose. 
will find ample information in the First Series of 

*N. & Q,’ and may read also the contribution of Mr. 

Halkett, 2"* 8. i. 129, where he states his determination 

to continue the researches in which he has been engaged, 

and to arrange the results with a view to publication. 

Mr. Halkett’s investigations occupied a score years. At 

his death, in 1871, the task was taken up by a no less 

earnest and competent bibliographer, who carried it 
forward until 1880, when he too ¥... the majority.” 

In more senses than one is the d of these two arduous 

labourers before they had seen the work through the 
resa to be deplored. In a work of this magnitude error 
not to be avoided, and the student of the pages now 

printed will find blemishes which, under more prosperous 
conditions, might have been remedied. It would, how- 
ever, be ungracious to dwell upon these in preference to 


acknowledging how much service is rendered to the 
public by the completion of the work. No biblio- 
graphical task of equal importance has been executed 
since the days of Watt and of Lowndes. No library can 
possibly be without the four volumes, and a reference to 
them on the part of too eager querists will frequently 
save the space in our columns which is needed for other 
purposes. The fourth volume contains but a small por- 
tion of the alphabet. It extends from “ Tit for Tat ” to 
“ Zulneida,” and contains 259 columns out of the 2,854 
of the whole, It supplies, however, the indices which 
are indispensable to a work of this class. These indices 
have given rise to a dispute with which at present we 
are not concerned. The first of these gives a list of 
= with the pages at which they will be 
ound. Under the head of “ Pseudonyms” are included 
initials. Next comes the list of authors, which is similar 
in po pe and after that a short list of abbrevia- 
tions and authorities. We welcome the completion of a 
work which when in a fragmentary state was constantly 
under our hand for reference, and is responsible for 
much saving of space in‘N. & Q.’ The arrangement is 
simple as can be. Every work ap under its title, 
the arrangement bein, phabetical, with the exception 
that the articles, definite and indefinite, and the pre- 
positions of and on are disregarded. Thus, ‘ The Cloud 
with the Silver Lining ’ of Mrs. H.S, Mackarness appears 
under “‘ Cloud,” and ‘ The Deplorable Life and Death of 
Edward the Second’ of Sir Francis Hubert under 
“ Deplorable.” The information supplied is more ample 
than is to be found in Barbier. It E indeed, difficult to 
imagine a work of reference the use of which is more 
simple. Some shortcomings there are, as a reference to 
recent volumes of ‘N, & Q.’ will prove. None the less, 
the book is a monument of industry and research, all the 
more exemplary as no adequate payment for labour of 
the kind involved is possible, 


The Works of George Peele, Edited by A. H, Bullen, 

B.A. 2vols. (Nimmo.) 
Ong more has been added to the fine series of reprinted 
dramatists edited by Mr. Bullen and published by Mr, 
Nimmo, Peele, whose works now appear in two goodly 
volumes, is not entitled to be placed in the first or even 
the second rank of the Elizabethan dramatists. His 
virtues do not extend far beyond —e | of versification, 
pleasantness of fancy, and quaintness of description. He 
is rarely touched to fine issues, and he blows no such 
trumpet blasts of passion and poetry as came from his 
successors. In saying this, however, it must be borne 
in mind that he is earlier than most of the poets with 
whom it is natural to class him, His verse is easier and 
more flowing than that of any predecessor of Marlowe, 
and is onees modern in sound, His ‘Old Wives’ 
Tales’ is a delightful play, and has the signal honour of 
having suggested Milton’s ‘Comus,’ His ‘ Arraignment 
of Paris’ has much that deserves attention, and even 
his ‘ David and Bethsabe,’ which Mr. Bullen, we think, 
under-estimates, contains lines which for prettiness of 
thought and delicacy of expression the best of modern 
poets might avow. At his worst Peele is | rag he 
is in some respects the worst rhymer of all his com- 

titors, and the dramatic quality is nowhere apparent. 
Beil he is one, and not the faintest, light in the great 
constellation of which Shakespeare is the centre. His 
text is most —," and Mr. Bullen, following in the 
footsteps of Dyce, has been compelled to leave much of 
it untouched, With the singularly fine and sane instinct 
which he possesses, perhaps the most conspicuous ef the 
eminent gifte which qualify him for the task, he has 
hazarded some admirable conjectures, There is, indeed, 
scarcely one of his emendations from which we feel in- 
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clined to dissent. In the biographical introduction Mr. 
Bullen brings forward important facts which were un- 
known to Dyce, In all respects, indeed, this edition 
of Peele is worthy of its editor and of the collection 
of which it forms part. It supplies the best text of one 
of the Shakspearian dramatists and much varied in- 
formation, the full value of which the student of dramatic 
literature will not be slow to acknowledge. 


Sunlight. By the Author of ‘ The Interior of the Earth.’ 
(Triibner & Co.) 

Aurnoven the author of this little book does not give 
his name on the title-page, as in his earlier work, he does 
so in the preface, which is signed “‘H. P. Malet.” It 
will repay careful perusal, though it is not likely that 
the views put forward will meet with wide acceptance. 
Undoubtedly the cosmogony, or creation of the world, 
has, according to the sage remark of Mr, Ephraim 
Jenkinson, puzzled philosophers of all ages, but we 
scarcely think that the problem is solved or the mystery 
explained by the theory here put forth that ‘the light of 
the sun fell upon a sensitive nebulous mass, gravitating 
in space, and this earth was born.” Nor do we exactly 
see why heat, as a scientific agent, should be called 
* destructive,” and light, in opposition, “ constructive.” 
Both are produced by undulations of very similar kinds 
in the same widely-diffused and (in all probability) im- 
ponderable medium ; and the phenomena of total solar 
eclipses show that the waves of heat and light travel 
with the same velocity, We may remark also that, 
although the famous nebular hypothesis (or theory, as it 
is now generally called) of Laplace has undergone several 
modifications through later scientific discoveries, yet in 
its main lines it is by no means abandoned, But, to 
use the words of Miss A. M. Clerke, in her excelent 
* Popular ae of Astromony during the Nineteenth 
Century,’ “ we should err gravely were we to suppose it 
possible to reconstruct, with the help of any knowledge 
our race is ever likely to possess, the real and complete 
history of our admirable system,” 


Northamptonshire Notes and ies, Part XVIII. 
(Northampton, Taylor & Sons; London, Stock), com- 
mences a new volume, vol. iii, a fact upon which the 
editor and his contributors may alike be congratulated. 
We remark that the initial part of the new volume con- 
tains a reference to the Garfields, which cannot fail to 
attract attention in American genealogical circles. We 
are the more interested in noting the resolution of the 
House of Commons in 1642, granting Mr. Speaker's 
warrant to “Benjamin Garfield, of Middlesex, Esq., to 
go beyond the seas,” that we bad ourselves some time 


Jacobean screen in the parish church, the tall and ela- 
borate monument of Lord Treasurer B ley, at Stam- 
ford, and notes on Brackley Hospital and on “ Burghley 
House by Stamford Town.’ 


Walks in the Ardennes, edited by Percy Lindley, sup- 
— a cheap illustrated guide to a romantic district, 
rought recently within easy reach of the English 
tourist. 
Mr, Horr's latest catalogue, containing 
many items of interest to collectors, is issued from his 
new premises, 3, Hyde Street, New Oxford Street, W, 


Tue name Willis & Sotheran, previously borne by the 
firm, was substituted for Henry Sotheran & Co. in our 
notice of the recently published volume of catalogues, 


Wits sincere regret we announce the death of Mr. 
John Eglington Bailey, F.S.A., a well-known antiquary 
and a frequent contributor to our columns, He wrote 
many valuable papers for the L hire and Cheshi 
Antiquarian Society and other learned bodies, and was 
at one time secretary of the Chetham Society. Mr. 
Bailey was in his forty-ninth year. 

Tue Lambeth Palace Library will be closed for the 
recess for six weeks from the 30th ult. 


Motices to Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature the such address as he wishes to 
ap . Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication 2 Duplicate.” = 

Tuomas Haxrison (“Colique’’).—“ Doleur intense 
siégant dans les entrailles’ (Littré). This is the mean- 
ing the word now bears. The other meaning you men- 
tion is not given, 

C. Pratr.— 

Most wretched men 
Are cradled into poetry by wrong ; 
They learn in suffering what they teach in song. 
Shelley, ‘ Julian and Maddalo.’ 


E. Watrorp (“A blue moon”).—See 6 8, ii, 125, 


since pointed out the Middlesex Garfields as deserving | 236, 335. 


of attention in our notice of Mr. Foster's edition of the 
* Visitation of Middlesex, 1663-4,’ Two generations of 
the Teddington Garfields registered in this Visitation bore 
the name of Benjamin, The first Benjamin, “of Clerk- 
enwell, com. Middlesex, Gent.,”’ was son of “ Ralph Gar- 
feild, of Kilsby, co, Northamp., Esq.,” and married Eliza- 
beth, d, and h. of John rit: whom he was father 
of the second Benjamin, of “ Tuddington [Teddington }, 
com, Middlesex, Esq., and one of the Gent. Pensioners 
to EK. Cha, 2." The second Benjamin married Frances 
Harborne, of Tackley, Oxfordshire, and their only issue 
surviving in 1663-4 was Mary, aged eight years, Which 
of these, if either (and the probabilities seem in favour 
of one of the two), was the Benjamin Garfield of the 
Resolution of 1642 we do not pretend to say, but would 
incline to the second, We must not omit to mention 
some charming illustrations of Apethorp, the olden seat 
of the Mildmays, and now of the Fanes, by representation, 
with its elegant geometrical ceilings, the interesting 


T. W. C.—(“ The sleep that ie among the lonely 
hills”) —Wordawort, «Sang at the Feast af Brougham 
ie. 


Mr, A, OLIVER writes: “ An error occurs in my query 
on ‘ Flemish Brasses’ (p. 147). The concluding para- 
graph should be, ‘ All Hallows, Barking, &c., not —— 
sests.’ I do not include these last amongst Flemish 
brasses.”’ 

Corricenpum.—P. 87, col, 2, ll. 1 and 8, for “ Wiver- 
ton” read Wiveton, 

NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”’—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


THIS MONTH'S PART contains the SERIAL STORY, entitled 


AT THE MOMENT OF VICTORY. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘LADY LOVELACE,’ &. 


The SERIAL STORY, 


R E D T O W ERB S. 


By ELEANOR ©. PRICE. 


THE FOLLOWING PAPERS, &c. 


HATFIELD HOUSE. 

CEYLON REDIVIVUS. 

SOME REMINISCENCES of LISZT. 
GEMS of the EASTERN SEAS. 
MINERAL WATERS. 
CONCERNING PEWS. 


A VISIT to GREAT ST. BERNARD HOS- 
PICE. 


ST. ALBANS. 

A VERY BAD INDIAN. 
COLONEL DESPARD. 

SIR HUMPHRY DAVY. 

IN a VILLAGE POST OFFICE. 
BIRDS and their NESTS. 
DEGENERATED WORDS. 


COMPLETE STORIES. 
The ROSE WEAVERS. 
The SOULS BEGUILED HER. 
A SEPTEMBER GHOST. 


Subscribers can be supplied direct from the Office. 


TERMS. 


WEEKLY NUMBERS, 10s, 10d. per year; MONTHLY PARTS, 12s. 6d. including postage. 


OFFICE: 26, WELLINGTON-STREET, STRAND. 
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BRADSHAW’S PUBLICATIONS. 


MONTHLY. 

BRADSHAW’S GENERAL RAILWAY and STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE. Price 6d; 
post free, 944. 

RAILWAY GUIDE for ENGLAND, WALES, and SCOTLAND. Price 
8d. ; post free, 434. 

BRADSHAW’S CONTINENTAL RAILWAY GUIDE. Price 2s. and 3s. 6d.; post free 

2s, 4d. and ds, 1d. 


ANNUALLY. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITIONS. 

BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to PARIS. ls. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to BELGIUM and the RHINE. Oloth, 5s. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to FRANCE. 5s. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to GERMANY. 5s. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to ITALY, NORTH and SOUTH. 7s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SPAIN. 7s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SWITZERLAND. 3s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to the TYROL. 2s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to NORMANDY and the OHANNEL ISLANDS. 1s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to BRITTANY. 3s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S OVERLAND GUIDE to INDIA and the EAST generally. 5s. 

BRADSHAW’S POCKET PHRASE BOOK. French, German, Italian, and Spanish, 


1s. each. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK for GREAT BRITAIN andIRELAND, Complete, 5s. 6d.; 
in Four Sections, 1s. each. 


BRADSHAW'S RAILWAY MANUAL, SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE. 12s. 


PASSPORTS AND VISAS. 


ADAMS & SONS obtain Passports and Visas at the shortest notice. Forms necessary may be had on 
application (gratis), or on receipt of letter, which will obviate personal attendance. 
Cost of Passport, 2s. ; fee for obtaining same, ls, 6d. Fee for obtaining Visas, 1s. each, in addition to 


Passport Cases from 1s. 6d.; in Russia and Morocco Leather from 3s, 64.; Lettering Name on same, 
1s.; Mounting Passport on Linen, 1s, 


COURIERS OBTAINED ON APPLICATION. 


W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 


BRADSHAW’S BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL GUIDE OFFICE, 
LONDON: 59, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 


Printed by JOB N Press , Took's-court, 0. by the said 
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